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Ir has been often remarked, that 
the life of a retired scholar, or a 
divine not actively engaged in the 
ministry of the Gospel, affords 
little to interest or instruct man- 
kind. This observation, though 
in most cases just, will doubtless 
admit of excepticns. Some such 
instances of variation from the ge- 
neral rule are occasionally intro« 
duced to public notice ; and that 
this has not been more frequently 
done, has probably arisen from the 
difficulty of the undertaking. To 
collect the necessary materials, is, 
in such cases, often impossible ; 
and even where it can, in some 
measure, be accomplished, it is a 


task to which no ordinary diligence 


is competent. 
These remarks are perhaps not 
inapplicable to the case of the Rev. 
William Bennet, a gentleman who, 
for a considerable: part of his life, 
was little known to the world, 
except by his publications, but 
whose talents and acquivements, as 
well as his ardent attachment to 
the interests of “pure and unde- 
filed religion,” justly claim for him 
a respectful memorial among. the 
records of departed worth. It is, 
however, much to be regretted, 
that our means of performing this 
duty are very insufficient ; but we 
shall cheerfully endeavour to “ ga- 
ther up the fragments which re- 
main, that nothing may be lost.” 
Mr. Bennet was the second son 
of John and Grace Bennet, and 
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was born December 24, 1752, at 
Lee-End, in Chinley, a village 
near to Chapel-en-le-Frith. He 
was singularly honoured in his pa- 
rents, of whom it is difficult to 
speak without exceeding the pro- 
per bounds. His father was a 
man of respectable family in Der- 
byshire, and had been intended 
for one of the learned professions, 
with a view to which he received 
a good classical education; but 
having heard, much to his own 
spiritual profit, one of the itinerant 
Methodist preachers, he became 
warmly attached to them, and was 
the first person by whom they 
were introduced into his own and 
the adjoining counties. In 1743, 
he entered, as a preacher, into con- 
nexion with Whitfield and Wesley, 
and laboured indefatigably in the 
ministry of the Gospel. For some 
time after the separation between 
those two eminent men, Mr. B. 
adhered to Mr. Wesley, and super- 
intended a circuit. Some diversities 
of religious opinion, however, 
springing up between them, par- 
ticularly respecting the righteous- 
ness of Christ being imputed to 
believers, as the only ground of 
their justification betore God, 
(which Mr. B. openly avowed,) to- 
gether with some other occasions 
of uneasiness, they publicly sepa- 
rated at Bolton, in April, 1752. 
In 1754, a meeting-house was 
erected for him at Warburton, in 
Cheshire, a thinly inhabited part 
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of the country, where Methodism 
gained some of its earliest trophies. 
Here a society was regularly or- 
ganized, on the plan of an inde- 
pendent church, over which he 
was ordained pastor. His minis- 
try, however, was not confined to 
this people, but he continued his 
itinerant exertions, in various parts 
of the country, until the year 1759, 
when he sunk under a series of 
most arduous, self-denying, aud 
highly useful labours, and “ finish- 
ed his course with joy.” ‘ I have 
seen (said his surviving partner) 
many saints take their leave of this 
world, but n-ne like J. B.; may 
my last end be like his! As I 
was sitting on his bedside, he said, 
“My dear, I am dying!’ This 
was about eleven oclock, and he 
conversed with me till two. I 
said, ‘Thou'‘art not afraid of dy- 
ing?’ He answered cheerfully, 
‘No, my dear, for I am assured, 
past a doubt, or even a scruple, 
that I shall be with the Lord, to 
behold his glory ; the blood of Je- 
sus Christ has cleansed me from 
all sin. I long to be dissolved. 
Come, Lord Jesus, loose me from 
the prison of this clay Oh sweet, 
sweet dying. I said ‘Canst thou 
now stake thy soul on the doctrine 
thou hast preached ?’ He answer- 
ed, ‘ Yes, ten thousand souls; it is 
the everlasting truth, stick by it.’ 
Then he prayed for his wife and 
children—tfor his father, sister, and 
her children ; and for the Church 
of God: after which he said, ‘1 long 
to be gone ; I am full—my cup run- 
neth over; sing, sing, yea shout for 
joy!’ Wethen kissed each other and 
he fell zsleep in the aims of Jesus.” 

The part which Mrs. B. sustain- 
ed in this remarkable and affect- 
ing scene, will give to the religious 
reader a lively conception of her 
real character. She was a native 
of .Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and her 
maiden name was Norman; but 
under that of Grace Murray (which 
she derived trom-a former mar- 
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riage) she occupies a place no less 
distinguished than her husband 
in the annals of early Methodism. 
She possessed superior personal ac- 
complishments, which were united 
in her to a mind cultivated by 
education, and an imagination bril- 
liant and lively in the highest de- 
gree. In her childhood, she had 
often serious thoughts on religious 
subjects ; but, as she grew up, her 
company being sought by the 
young and the gay, to whom her 
lively flow of spirits made her a 
most acceptable companion, her 
* goodness was as the morning 
cloud, and as the early dew.” But 
being, at a maturer age, impressed 
with a deep concern for her salva- 
tion, by the preaching of Whitfield 
and Wesley, she entered into their 
views with all her constitutional 
ardour and decision; and having 
lost her first husband, who was 
greatly opposed to her religious 
pursuits, she devoted herself, in a 
particular manner, to the service 
of Ged, and especially to promote 
the eternal welfare of her own sex. 
She was employed by Mr. Wesley 
to organize his ‘female societies, 
and for this purpose she travelled 
through various parts of both Eng- 
land and Ireland. Mr. W. used 
to call her his right hand ; and it 
is known that he wished to make 
her his wife. An acquaintance, 
however, was formed between her 
and Mr. B., which, in its origin 
and continuance, was marked by se- 
veral extraordinary circumstances, 
and which led to their marriage at 
Newcastle-upon-T yne, in October, 
1749. The ceremony was ho- 
noured with the presence of George 
Whitfield and Charles Wesley. 
For several years Mrs. B. conti- 
nued to travel with her husband, 
whom she greatly assisted in his 
labours; but afterwards, when 
her family and its cares increased, 
she retired to the neighbourhood 
of Chapel-en-le-Frith, where, for 
more than half a century, her life 
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and conversation uniformly did 
the greatest honour to her religi- 
ous principles and profession. Her 
views of Gospel doctrine, after her 
separation from Mr. Wesley, were 
always decidedly Calvinistic ; but 
ehe retained a partiality to the 
modes and usages of the Metho- 
dists, and had for many years a 
class-meeting held in her house. 
She died, after a short sickness, 
February 23, 1803, in the 89th 
year of her age. In her dying 
moments she was supported, in an 
eminent degree, by the consola- 
tions of the Gospel ; her last words 
were, “ Glory be tothee, my God ; 
peace thou givest me!” 

Mrs. B. was left, at the decease 
of her husband, with five sons, the 
oldest not eight years of age, in 
whose education she encountered 
many trials and difficulties ; but, 
by her counsel, example, and pray- 
ers, she trained them up “ in the 
nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” ‘The subject of this me- 
moir appears to have engaged a 
full share of his mother’s affection- 
ate regard and pious endeavours. 
He was favoured, during several 
of his early years, with the advan- 
tages of instruction in the public 
grammar school at Chapel-en-le- 
Frith. He afterwards resided for 
some time with Mr Stanbanks, a 
respectable farmer, at Astley, in 


- Lancashire, where he attended at 


a school placed under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Bennett, a distant 
relative, not much older than him- 
self, who, at a subsequent period 
of life, became a clergyman of the 
Establishment, and published se- 
veral ingenious works. 

It is much to be regretted that no 
account can now be obtained of Mr. 
B.’s early religious impressions, or 
of the means by which he attained 
to that clear and spiritual acquaint- 
ance with divine things, of which 
he afterwards gave such satisfac- 
tory proof. It should, indeed, 
seem, from the manner in which 
he describes the salutary effect of 
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his mother’s instructions and pray- 
ers, that he was the subject of ex- 
perimental religion at an early age. 
It was, doubtless, in consequence 
of this, that, from his youth, he 
was inclined to enter into the 
Christian ministry, in which he 
was encouraged by his pious mo- 
ther, and other religious friends.* 





* Ina late memoir of Mr. B., included 
in the same volume with his posthumous 
work, a very eager attempt is made to 
elicit somethin from his opinions and 
habits in favour of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the use of her Liturgy. This 
has excited the amazement of many, to 
whom it is well known that Mr. B. was, 
in his day, almost pre-eminent among a 
most respectable class of Dissenting di- 
vines, who are distinguished among 
their brethren by the superior regularity 
and consistency of their nonconformity. 
This author, however, states, that Mr. 
B. ‘is said to have once entertained some 
idea of becoming a minister of the Church 
of England.’”” We could have no pos- 
sible objection to give currency to this 
statement, had we sufficient reason to 
think it authentic ; but we find that it is 
not so regarded by persons to whom Mr. 
B. was best and longest known, and that 
it is interwoven with a tissue of particu- 
lars, some of which are grossly incorrect, 
and others utterly unfounded. Among 
other things, Mr. B. is said to have been 
placed (at the time when he entertained 
this idea) under the tuition of the Rev. 
Mr. Bennett, a respectable clergyman in 
the neighbourhood of Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
and author of ‘ Letters to a Young La- 
dy ;”” whereas, we have ascertained, that 
the person thus described was no clergy- 
man until some years after the subject of: 
this memoir had been devoted to the mi- 
nistry among the Dissenters, and that he 
never, at any time, resided as a-clergy- 
man in the neighbourhood of Chapel-en- 
le-Frith. 

It is asserted, in the same publication, 
that Mr. B. was ‘‘fond of repeating the 
beautiful prayers of the Liturgy,” that 
‘his partiality for the service of the 
Church of England continued to the 
last,”” and that, “‘ though he exercised 
his ministry among the Dissenters, he 
often, in conducting the solemnities of 
public worship, and breathing forth the 
feelings of private devotion, adopted the 
chaste and simple language of the Church 
prayers.” How -this author can have 
learned what language Mr. B. used in his 
private devotions is a complete mystery to 
us. But respecting his prayers in public 
we can speak with greater confidence. 
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With this view he was placed, for 
preparatory instruction, under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Plumbe, a 
table Dissenting minister, 

then of Charlesworth, in Derby- 
shire. The time spent with this 
entleman, and the religious and 

iterary advantages derived from 
his tuition, were often spoken of 





Had there been any-peculiarity in them, 
arising from the frequency with which he 
adopted the language of the Church 
prayers, it must have been known to the 
ja, 8 with whom he worshipped ; but 
we have learned from several respectable 
ministers, with whose churches he was 
mostly connected during the last thirty 
years of his life, and in whose pulpits and 
social meetings he often prayed, that 
such a peculiarity was never either ob- 
served, or thought of, by themselves or 
their people. Of his fondness for repeat- 
ing the Church prayers, they were in the 
same state of ignorance, until this me- 
moir appeared; and what kind of par- 
tiality for the Liturgy it must have been, 
which he is said to have retained ‘* to the 
last,” our readers may judge from the 
fact, that he continued ‘‘ to the last” to 
prefer, ia practice, a different mode of 
worship. 

This author next informs us, that ‘‘ the 
train of reasoning which induced Mr. B. 
to dissent from the national establish- 
ment is not known ;”’ but that, ‘¢ it is 
likely reason had but a small share in the 
decision, athisage.” Surely it was ‘‘ not 
known” to the learned biographer, that 
Mr. B. had actually published his views, as 
a Dissenter, of ‘* the Nature and Order of 
New Testament Churches,” and that his 
** train of reasoning” on this subject, is 
extant, in the familiar and intelligible 
form of acatechism. The entirely gra- 
tuitous supposition that ‘‘ reason had but 
a small share in Mr. B.’s decision’’ to 
adhere to the Dissenters, we cannot pos- 
sibly admit, especially if we be expected 
to give credit also to what is said re- 
specting his previous ‘‘ idea of becoming 
a minister of the Establishment.” All 
who really knew Mr. B. will be perfectly 
confident, that if it had ever been a ques- 
tion with him, whether he should miuis- 
ter in the Establishment, or among the 
Dissenters, he would have given himself 
no rest until he had made a decision on 
what appeared to himself most satisfac- 
= grounds. 

eing conscientiously obliged to omit 
these particulars from our memoir, we 
thought it necessary to assign our reasons 
for so doing, lest that should be attri-. 
buted to prejudice which we believe to 
be due to truth, 
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by Mr. B., in subsequent life, 
with ardent expressions of grati- 
tude. So lately as July, 1816, in 
writing to a friend, he says, “ yes- 
terday it was the lecture-day at 
Charlesworth—the place where, 
previously to my going to the aca- 
demy in 1772, I had spent several 
years under the care of Mr. Plumbe, 
who soon afterwards removed to, 
and finished his course at, Notting- 
ham. I felt therefore a very strong 
desire to visit the place of my early 
habits—to look on what old faces 
might remain amongst the people 
of that congregation—as, well as 
to enjoy an interview with the 
few brethren who survive, of those 
who formed that monthly associ- 
ation, when we came from Lon- 
don to reside in these parts. The 
day was favourable, and I rode 
over, when I heard two good dis- 
courses,” &c. In this pleasing as- 
sociation of ideas, expressed with 
so much feeling, many persons can 
doubtless sympathize with Mr. B., 
when they recollect the scenes of 
their youth, especially if local ob- 
jects bring to grateful remem- 
brance former enjoyments of the 
blessings of Providence, or the in- 
valuable privileges of religion. 
With these previous advantages, 
Mr. B. was received, in April, 
1772, into the old Dissenting Col- 
lege, Homerton. Here, under the 
tuition of Dr. Conder, in the theo- 
logical department, and of Dr. Gib. 
bons and Dr, Fisher, in the other 
branches of academical instruction, 
he enjoyed privileges which he 
knew how to appreciate, and which 
have been afforded to few students 
with greater success. The excel- 
lent spirit which he invariably 
manifested towards his fellow-stu- 
dents, secured him the friendship 
of several among them, who after- 
wards rose to distinguished emi- 
nence, as divines and ministers of 
the Gospel, from whom he had the 
satisfaction to receive tokens of 
affectionate regard, throughout the 
whole of his subsequent life. It 
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is also due to his memory to re- 
mark, that his diligence in acade- 
mical studies and exercises, with 
a view to future usefulness, not 
only led, in a high degree, to his 
own religious and intellectual im- 
provement, but obtained ‘for him 
the marked approbation and _ re- 
spect of all connected with the in- 
stitution. 

Mr. B. was admitted, in March, 
17738, a member of the church of 
Christ assembling at the meeting- 
house on the Pavement, Moorfields, 
of which Dr. Conder was pastor. 
His union with this people was, in 
its consequences, an important and 
happy event, both to himself and 
them. Five years knowledge of 
him, and Christian communion 
with him, led them to the prudent 
step of choosing him co-pastor with 
Dr. C., whose age and infirmities 
rendered a measure of that kind 
necessary. The knowledge which 
he had, in the mean time, ob- 
tained of them, was among his in- 
ducements to accept their affec- 
tionate call ; and, upon leaving the 
academy, he was publicly or- 
dained to this important charge, 
May 27, 1778. The union thus 
commenced was connected by the 
affection of all parties interested in 
it; the pastors and their people 
were, in a remarkable degree, “ of 
one heart and of one mind, striving 
together for the faith of the Gos- 

1.” 

7 the month of May, 1781, Dr. 
Conder rested from his great and 
useful labours. Mr. B. delivered 
an eloquent and impressive oration 
over the grave of his friend and 
father in the Gospel, which was 
published in connexion with the 
funeral sermon of the Rev. James 
Webb, preached on the same oc- 
casion. The attachment between 
him and Dr. C. was. mutual and 
most ardent, to the preservation of 
which the good sense and Christian 
prudence of each contributed in no 
small degree. It is known to those 
who latterly enjoyed the privilege 
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of acquaintance with Mr. B., that 
his regard for his venerable in- 
structor and coadjutor continued 
unabated to his latest years. No- 
thing was more common with him 
than to quote the opinions, or the 
practice, of Dr. C. as an authority 
to which he paid a deference, on 
all subjects, subordinate only to 
that due to Him who is “ Head 
over all things to the church.” 

Mr. B. was now chosen sole 
pastor of the church in Moorfields, 
which enjoyed great prosperity 
and peace as the fruit of his la- 
bours, and of his exemplary spirit 
and deportment. As a preacher, 
he attained to an unusual degree 
of popularity in the metropolis, 
which rendered his humility, and 
his diligent attention to pastoral 
duties, the more conspicuous and 
commendable. Religious persons 
in general, and more especially 
ministers of the Gospel, will na- 
turally seek instruction from the 
history of so wise and good a man 
during the period of his ministe~ 
rial engagements. It is to be re- 
gretted that the materials which 
we possess for gratifying so proper 
and laudable an expectation, are 
but meagre and insufficient; but 
the following letters, it is hoped, 
will, in no small degree, supply 
this defect. They were written 
to a younger minister, who had 
anxiously requested his advice on 
the subjects to which they relate. 
It will be perceived, from their 
dates, that they were composed at 
a time when Mr. B. could look 
hack upon the exercises and events 
of his own former ministry, with 
all the advantages of full maturity 
in scriptural wisdom and religious 
experience. The length of them, 
it is presumed, is the last thing of 
which the Christian reader will 
complain,* 





* These valuable letters will be found 
among the ** Original Communications” 
in the present Number. This arrange- 
ment was found most convenicnt in the 
division of the memoir, 
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The truly evangelical spirit and 

lively zeal with which the minis- 
terial labours of Mr. B. were con- 
ducted, appear, also, from the pub- 
lications which proceeded from his 
pen during his continuance in the 
pastoral office. The first of these 
appears to have been a Fast Ser- 
mon, preached in February, 1780, 
and entitled, “ Professors admo- 
nished in the Day of Calamity,” 
&c. This discourse is, in every 
view, an excellent specimen of 
preaching. Of the early maturity 
of judgment and literary taste 
which it displays, much might be 
said ; but these are its least valua- 
ble qualities. It gives a most fa- 
vourable idea of Mr. B.’s devoted- 
ness to God, and of his concern 
for the honour of religion, aud the 
purity of its professors. ‘* Shame- 
Jul conformity to the world,” and 
some other sins, the evil of which 
is apt to strike the aged rather 
than the young, are described and 
reproved by him with all the zeal 
and earnestness of a hoary apostle. 
Mr. B. published, also, in 1784, 
“A Concise View of Religious 
Worship, and of the Nature and Or- 
der of New Testament Churches.” 
This treatise he lent to a friend, a 
few weeks before his death, with 
an expression of regret that he 
could not give it to him, as it was 
the only copy that he possessed ; a 
sufficient proof (if proof were ne- 
cessary) that he approved of the 
sentiments which it contains “ to 
the last.” It may be proper to in- 
sert the following passages from 
the preface to this work, partly to 
set the character of Mr. B. in its 
true light, and partly as affording 
wholesome and seasonable admo- 
nition in the present times. 

* To suppose that Jesus Christ, 
the anointed King on God's holy 
hill of Zion, should have left unde- 
termined the form of gospel wor- 
ship, or have referred what re- 
spects the constitution, order, dis- 
cipline, and duties of his churches, 
to the will and wisdom of men, is 





highly inconsistent with that su- 
preme and exclusive allegiance, 
which he claims from all his sub- 
jects, as their only Lord and Law- 
giver. Under the preceding dis- 
pensation, in which the worship of 
the sanctuary was conducted by 
means of 
*‘ Moses was admonished of God, 
when he was about to make the 
tabernacle,’ that he should be care- 
ful ‘to make all things according to 
the pattern showed to him in the 
mount:’ how much more, then, 
may it be concluded, that, under 
the present, which is a ‘ ministra- 
tion of the Spirit that exceeds in 
glory,’ the whole order of God’s 
house and worship should be strict- 
ly conformed to divine prescription 
and appointment.’ 

“It must be lamented, however, 
that, in the present day, the nature 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom, the 
constitution of his churches, the 
rules of gospel-fellowship, and the 
scriptural plan of social religion, 
are very imperfectly understood 
by numbers of those who are called 
the followers of Christ. Some do 


-not appear to relish them ; others, 


perhaps without design, pass them 
over with silent inattention. Many, 
there is reason to fear, do not suf- 
ficiently consider the authority of 
Christ in these things, nor the ad- 
vantages designed to arise from 
them to his subjects. And, pro- 
bably, not a few are discouraged 
by an apprehension of the difficul- 
ties with which they must con. 
tend, if they determine faithfully 
to observe whatsoever Christ has 
commanded,” 

* Thus, on one account and 
another, many live all their days 
under the sound of the Gospel, in 
the neglect of important duties, 
which Christ has enjoined on all 
his subjects, while others are very 
deficient in their attention to them. 
And, from these cireumstances, 
much disadvantage ariseth to the 
cause of Christ. Some churches 
are filled with disorder and confu- 
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sion. Others have only the sha- 
dow of union and firmness, while, in 
reality, they are without strength, 
and continually liable to be thrown 
into distraction by any unfavour- 
able circumstance that may occur. 
Private members of churches have 
not that assistance for their im- 
provement and comfort which 
Christ hath appointed. Faithful 
officers often find insurmountable 
difficulties in the way of their 
duty. And the rising generation 
grows up unacquainted with the 
nature and order of the kingdom of 
Christ, and destitute of those helps, 
which he hath ordained for the 
seed of his church.”—pp. 5—8. 

Probably our readers will not 
think the following question and 
answer, taken from the body of 
the work, unseasonable at the pre- 
sent time. 

“ Q. 27.—Is it right for any 
man, or body of men, to enjoin ad- 
ditions to the ordinances of Christ, 
even under the idea of assisting 
devotion, or of rendering the wor- 
ship more comely?—A. By no 
meaws ; for all true and acceptable 
devotion is the fruit of faith, which 
hath respect to the word of God 
alone ; and all the beauty of chris- 
tian worship consists in its exact 
agreement with the appointments 
of Christ, who is the head over all 
things to his body the church. 
All human additions, therefore, are 
not only needless, but presump- 
tuous, because they derogate from 
the wisdom and authority of Christ; 
and are expressly forbidden in his 
word.”—~-Heb. xi. 4—6. Eph. ii. 
19—22. Matt. xv. 9. Col. ii. 
18—23.—p. 22. 

In 1791, Mr. B. published three 
funeral sermons, two of which ap- 
peared at the request of the friends 
and relations of John and Sophia 
Vowell, an amiable and truly reli- 
gious brother and sister, who both 
died young, in December 1790. 


Sa 
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In few instances have the cha- 
racters of true conversion been 
more distinctly marked than in 
the experience of these young per- 
sons. The first, a youth of great 
moral worth, was brought to a 
right estimate of his eternal in- 
terests during his last lingering 
illness. His sister had long ex- 
hibited the evidences of genuine 
piety ; her death was the effect of 
rapid and unexpected disease. Mr. 
Bennet’s improvement of the af- 
fecting circumstances of these 
striking providences was marked 
by sound judgment and strong 
feeling. The third sermon was de- 
livered on occasion of the death 
of Dr. Savage. 

Among other events of import- 
ance to Mr. B. during his ministry 
in London, it may be mentioned, 
that he married, in November 
1784, Esther, daughter of Thomas 
Shrimpton, Esq.of High Wycomb. 
But the happiness which he en- 
joyed in the society of this respect 
able and excellent lady, was in- 
terrupted by domestic calamity, 
and was, in its duration, lament- 
ably short. Two children, which 
were the fruit of their marriage, 
both died in infancy, and were 
soon followed to the grave by their 
mother, who departed this life, at 
Canonbury, in February 1787. 
In September of the following 
year, Mr. B. entered again into the 
marriage state, with Mary, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Ewer, Esq. ef Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, and of Ipswich. 
This lady was his “ valuable, or 
rather invaluable partner,” (as he 
himself has been known to express 
it,) for more than thirty-three 
years. Such an animated expres- 
sion of real attachment and satis- 
faction, it is certain she would at 
no time have been indisposed to 
apply to himself. 

(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
CHRISTIAN ANTICIPATIONS. 


I will go in the strength of the Lord 
God.—Psalm Ixxi. 16. 


At the present season, when we 
are, as it were, leaving behind us 
the cares and the enjoyments, the 
calm and the turbulence, the vicis- 
situdes and the tranquillity which 
may have chequered our course 
through the departed year, it must 
be profitable for us to pause at the 
starting-point of our new career, 
that we may commune with our 
own hearts, prove our principles, 
and ascertain the feelings and an- 
ticipations with which we enter on 
the uncertainties of the future. 
God has been pleased to divide the 
lapse of time into appointed sea- 
sons; he has. set up barriers and 
waymarks to admonish us of the 
length of our progress, and of our 
nearer approach to its inevitable 
termination. The succession of 
day and night, the changes of the 
moon, the revolutions of the sun, 
are all graciously designed to warn, 
to reprove, and to animate; they 
call upon us to consider our origin, 
our condition, and our prospects. 
That man is well-judging who 
makes these the subjects of his habi- 
tual meditation ; but he who en- 
ters on this investigation, relying 
on his own acuteness, though he 
may be wise after the manner of 
the schools, his trusted strength is 
weakness, and his boasted wisdom 
folly. Nor is that man’s resolution 
of a firmer or more prudent cast, 
who rushes into the warfare of life 
in all the hardihood of self-de- 
pendence; and in the madness of 
its strife, the despondency of its 
failures, or the intoxication of. its 
victories, calls upon no stronger 
arm to aid him, no higher power 





to Yaise him, no heavenly grace to 
disengage his heart from this 
world’s delusions, and to fix his 
affections on realities above. True 
wisdom dictates a far different 
course ; it reveals to us the secret, 
both of our weakness and our 
force ; giving to us the conscious- 
ness of our depravity and blind- 
ness, it impels us to take up our 
cross, and to follow Christ ; direct- 
ing us to the great source of power 
and perseverance, it enables us to 
adopt the language of the royal 
Psalmist, and to say, I will goin 
the strength of the Lord God. 

I. We shall take these words in 
their general import, as expressive 
of determination. 

II. We shall analyse the general 
resolution, and endeavour to as- 
certain the particulars of which 
it is made up. 

In the first place, then, we may 
consider the text generally as the 
language of determination. After 


‘recapitulating various important 


considerations, -David, on a delibe- 
rate view of all the circumstances 
of his case, comes to this resolved 
conclusion, that others might trust, 
in chariots and in horses, «in wis- 
dom or in knowledge, in health or 
bodily vigour, but that he would 
trust in the Lord his God. With 
this part of our subject, the fol- 
lowing particulars seem to be na- 
turally connected. 

1. Indecision is the mark of a 
feeble character. On this point all 
mankind are agreed ; the timid, 
uncertain, wavering man, betrays 
the infirmity of his mental and 
moral habits, at every step he takes 
in the intersecting paths of life. 
Doubts, difficulties, and dangers, 
appal him at every turn; he hesi- 
tates alike amid the clearest evi- 
dence, and in circumstances of 
real obscurity. And if in common 
life these feelings be contemptible 
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in their display, and mischievous 
in their effect, how much more in- 
jurious must they be in their influ- 


ence on our Christian course. He 
that wavereth is like a wave of the 
sea driven with the wind and tossed ; 
let not that man think that he shall 
receive any thing of the Lord.— 
There is not a single point of our 
religious experience where we 
may safely give way to hesitancy 
and halting. In our choice be- 
tween good and evil, God and the 
world—in our estimate of our 
own character, and that of the Al- 
mighty—in. the great question, 
what think ye of Christ ?—in our 
approaches to a Throne of Grace ; 
in our daily and hourly trust and 
dependence on divine illumination 
and aid ; in all or any of these par- 
ticulars, can we safely indulge a 
double or a doubting mind? No! 
my friends, here there must be no 
wavering ;—onward and upward 
must be the Christian’s otto, 
while he presses forward for the 
prize of his high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. In human affairs 
there may be a pretext for inde- 
cision, since all that depends on 
man is frail and deceptive ; but in 
eternal concerns there is no room 
for uncertainty, since all that de- 
pends on God is settled and sta- 
blished. 

2. We may, for a moment, direct 
our attention to the necessily for 
determination, in order to the attain- 
ment of excellence. The insepara- 
ble connection between the moral 
quality and its desirable result, 
was emphatically stated by the 
dying patriarch, when he ad- 
dressed to his first-born son the 
prophetic malediction,—unstable as 
water, thou shalt not excel, A 
large class of mankind seem dis- 

to indulge themselves in an 
indolent and inactive habit, be- 
traying no marked or disgraceful 
symptom of a wavering character, 
but wrapping themselves up in 
satisfied mediocrity, and drifting 
down the stream of time, without 
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one dignified attempt to make 
themselves masters of their course. 
For such there is no excellence ; 
they live, without an effort to ful- 
fil the great end of their being ; 
they take for their motto, let us gat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
They perish, and leave society with- 
outa blank. And as every valua- 
ble principle that belongs to the 
world, pertains in a far higher sense 
to the children of the kingdom, 
this feeling too should be always 
present with us, that we maintain 
a steady and habitual resolution ta 
go forward in the divine life; ta 
make all our pursuits subservient 
to our growth in grace; to bring 
our thoughts, our conversation, 
our reading, to bear upon our pro- 
gress Zionward. And as there is 
corruption mingled with our best 
services, let us give heed to it, 
that nothing of this be on our 
own foundation ; but that we pre- 
serve a constant and humble re- 
gard to the presence and the aid 
of Him, who alone is able to keep 
us from falling. Let us not be as 
though we had already attained, 
cither were already perfect; but, 
by the help of God, let us aim at, 
all excellence ; let us aspire to a. 
finished victory, through Him wha. 
loved us. 

3. We may infer the expediency 
of forming specific resolutions. Men 
are too tond of dwelling in gene- 
rals,without exposing themselves to, 
the inconvenience of applying pars. 
ticulars to their own characters and 
circumstances. The merchant who. 
is aware that his concerns are in a 
dubious state, too often shrinks 
from the investigation of his affairs, 
until disaster becomes disgrace. 
The man who is conscious of a 
weak and vicious mind, is reluce 
tant to submit to those minute 
and painful searehings which would 
leave hinr without the unsubstan- 
tial excuses by. which he con- 
trives to bribe and mitigate the 
verdict of his conscience. And 
thus, with ourselves, there is 4 

Cc 
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sternness and severity of self-exa- 
mination and discipline requisite 
to the full and fair application of 
our principle, which make us re- 
coil from its honest and sincere 
adoption. We have no objection 
to general determinations, for they 
may be evaded ; but we dislike spe- 
cific ones, because they bring us 
at once home to the inner-chamber 
of our heart. To resolve against 
the grosser forms of impurity, 
carries so much generality, and 
such obvious propriety along with 
it, that we dare not refuse ; but 
when it comes to particulars, when 
we are compelled to - determine 
against the sensual indulgence of 
the eye or the mind ;—when our 
resolution becomes minute, and is 
made to include every question- 
able sight, however alluring, all 
frivolous conversation, however 
lively and enticing, all licentious 
reading, however attractive, in 
short, when it is directed to the 
closure of every avenue at which 
sinful appetite may find an en- 
trance, then comes the conflict ; 
then the flesh and the spirit are at 
variance ; and, let the result be 


what it may, one thing, at least, © 


will be made manifest, the weak- 
ness of raan destitute of the grace 
of God. The parallel might be 
pursued through all the varieties 
of human experience; but this 
may suffice to establish the import- 
ance of ific resolutions, and to 
suggest the principle on which they 
should be formed, and the par- 
ticulars to which they shouid 
be applied. Our successes, our 
failures, our characters, will sup- 
ply us with an ample field of exa- 
mination, Have we been success- 
Jul in our struggles with self and 
sin—what means have, been made 
instrumental in giving us the vic- 
tory? Have prayer, reading of 
the Scriptures, hearing of the 
word, been blest to our establish- 
ment in faith and holiness ?— then 
let our resolutions go to the steady 
cultivation of these precious and 
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invigorating means of grace. Have 
we to look back on lamentable 


failures—where was our weakness 


in the hour of temptation ?—Was 
it in negligence, in self-depen- 
dence, in alienation from God, in 
perverted views of divine truth— 
then let our determination be di- 
rected to the counteractive means, 
to prayer and self-denial, to fer- 
vent intreaties for recalling sanc- 
tifying, and illuminating, grace. 
Have we neglected the study of 
our own characiers—are we as 
yet unacquainted with ourselves ? 
Then let our strenuous eZorts be 
directed to the attainment of this 
knowledge, keeping im _ steady 
view the awful requisitions of 
God’s holy word, and looking for- 
ward to the strict scrutiny of the 
great and terrible day of the 
Lord. And as every plan and 
every determination that we ma 
frame in the conduct of life, will 
be mainly dependent for success 
on our peculiar characters, so will 
every resolution formed with re- 
ference to the life of grace, be in-~ 
fluenced by our state before God— 
presumptuous resolves will inevi- 
tably fail, sanctified and humble 
determinations will obtain a bles~ 
sing from on high. 

It was proposed, 

II. To consider the resolution 
recorded in the text, with relation 
to the particulars of which it is 
made up. And under this head, 
we may consider the language of 
David, 

Ist. As having reference to him- 
self ;—J will go. Here he evi- 


dently has in view the common 


similitude which describes life as a 
journey, Keeping this resem- 
blance in sight, we may observe 
that the Christian traveller, like 
the voyager of science or curiosity, 
must exercise activity. The inert 
and indolent are unfit for the task’ 
of observation; the comforts of 
their fire-side, the heaviness of 
sloth, or the languor of habitual 
indulgence, will combine to incas 
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pacitate them for the rapid move- 
ments, continual exertion, and in- 
tense excitement, which at once 
gratify and exhaust the visitant of 
distant realms. And are indolence 
and sensuality qualifications for 
that journey which, through all the 
trials and the perils of the wilder- 
ness, leads to glory, honour, and 
immortality ? While all nature is 
active in its appointed course, shall 
not the follower of Christ be alert 
and persevering in his path of ho- 
liness? Let us be awake and stir- 
ring, and, while duties are pressing 
round us, let us count it our high 
privilege to be actively employed 
in the work of God. Another 
quality is indispensable to the tra- 
veller, waichfulness against danger, 
imposition, or error. The Chris- 
tian traveller, too, must watch, and 
against the same casualties. Dan- 
gers surround him, the enemies of 
his soul are raging for his destruc- 
tion, “fear, and the snare, and the 
pit,” are prepared to overwhelm 
him. Error and delusion are 
spread as nets for the unwary ; 
the path is sometimes intricate, 
and though the directory is plain, 
yet we are not always willing to 
submit to its guidance. Let us 
then watch against Satan, against 
the world, against ourselves. Nor 
is perseverance less requisite to the 
traveller Zionward. How many 
have fainted by the way, how 
many halted in their advance, how 
many wandered from the path! 
And we. too, unless we receive 
from God persevering grace, shall 
faint, and fail, and err. 

2. The Psalmist, after thus inti- 
mating the objects of his resolu- 
tion, gives himself up implicitly to 
that Being who alone can inspire 
and confirm holy resolutions. J 
will go in the strength of the Lord 
God. In the performance of 
this self-renouncing act, he ex- 

resses conscious weakness. He 
new his infirmity, and, like Da- 
vid, every child of God feels and 
confesses his inability and indispo- 
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sition to all that is good. No man 
ever attempted the heavenly jour« 
ney, in his own strength, and suc« 
ceeded. We are unequal to a sin- 
gle enemy; we must fail before 
the smallest difficulty; we shall 
give way before the slightest inti« 
midation. Nothing in nature can 
be so weak, because nothing can 
be so guilty, as man; and were 
we to accumulate all the forms 
and semblances of debility, we 
should yet fall short of the help- 
lessness of man as man, because 
his is a moral imbecility—the in« 
firmity of the will. It is the 
Christian’s privilege to feel his 
weakness, and under a deep con- 
sciousness of its ruinous effects, to 
seek strength from a higher source. 
This too was the secret of David’s 
confidence — reliance upon God, 
distinctly expressed in the lan 
guage of the text, while the con- 
sciousness of his own helplessness is 
obviously implied. No man ever 
attempted the heavenly journey in 
the strength of Jehovah, and failed. 
What a high and holy incentive to 
action is this! How glorious are 
the powers and privileges with 
which the Christian is invested! 
Well may he move fearlessly on- 
ward, whose energy and whose ar- 
mour are given him from the Al- 
mighty. Well may he, who has 
God for his helper, set at nought 
the impotent contradiction of his 
fellow-worms, and the malignant 
opposition of the powers of dark- 
ness. Be it remembered, that this 
is a principle to be taken in its 
entireness ; it is not to be parcelled 
out and adopted as caprice or de« 
praved inclination may suggest ; 
it must be our constant and sole 
dependance, to be used in the pre- 
scribed way, and for sanctified pur- 
poses. When we travel out of the 
Scripture record, we have no wars 
rant to expect security 

false doctrine ; when we quit “ the 
great highway of holiness,” it is 
absurd and impious to call on di- 
vine assistance while persisting in 
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the paths of sin. In the service of 
our heavenly Father we may hope 
all things, venture all things, en- 
counter all things. We have a 
sure word of promise that he will 
never leave us nor forsake us. 

Let us then be encouraged to 
imitate the King of Israel in his 
holy and humble resolution, and 
in his entire dependence upon 
God. Let us avail ourselves of 
the present season to take a solemn 
retrospect of our past lives, and 
before the mercy-seat of the All- 
seeing Jehovah to offer up our 
thanksgivings and petitions—re- 
cording, in his awful presence, our 
determination that we will hence- 
forward serve the Lord. Con- 
science will convict us all of foul 
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guilt and ingratitude, but we wil! 
seek afresh to the atoning sacrifice, 
and record anew our covenant with 
Father, Son, and Spirit. Expe- 
rience will tell us of past weak- 
nesses and failures, but it will 
teach us too wherein our safety 
lies. Fearfulness may come upon 
us at the prospect of the snares, 
and ruggednesses, and perils, that 
await us, but hope and trust will 
animate us to “ mingle with the 
toil”—there is yet much land to be 
possessed, and we will go forth to 
“conquest and a crown.” A path 
of noble enterprize and exertion 
lies before us all, and may it be 
the heaven-inspired language of 
every heart—I mill go in the strength 
of the Lord God. 


TS 
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ON THE UNION OF INDEPEN- 
DENT CHURCHES. 

Txis interesting and important 
subject seems destined, at length, 
to be brought fairly and fully, at 
least so far as discussion goes, 
before the attention of the congre- 
gational body. Dr. Wardlaw’s 
sermon, followed by the excellent 
discourse of Mr. Morison, and the 
discussion to which that discourse 
has given rise in the Congrega- 
tional Magazine, and the Eclectic 
Review, have all combined to re- 
vive the consideration of this ques- 
tion. The object is unquestion- 
ably entitled to all the investigation 
which it can possibly receive ; and 
in the hope of keeping it before 
the eye of the public, where it is 
now placed, I am induced to offer 
the following remarks. The great 
desideratum now proposed to us, 
is a “ Visible and effectual union 
of all the congregational churches 
in England, for the sake of mutual 
advantage and general usefulness.” 

It is most readily admitted, that 
much, very much, is said in the 
New Testament about the union 


-13—15.; Ephes. iv. 3. 


of Christ’s disciples. In many 
places, this refers to the harmony 
and affection of the members of 
one particular church. Romans 
xiv. 17—19.; 1 Cor.i. 10.; 1 Cor. 
x. 17.; 2 Cor. xiii. 11.; Col. iii. 
These 
passages, then, cannot be fairly 
pleaded, as proving the necessity 
of a union of churches. Other 
passages, it is granted, may be 
quoted, which extend the idea of 
union, to the whole body of the 
redeemed on earth; such, for in- 
stance, as 1 Cor. xii. 12, 13.; 
Ephes. iv. 4—6. But then, what 
is the nature of the union alluded 
to in these latter texts ? not, I ap- 
prehend, a visible association, but 
that oneness of spirit and feeling, 
which is to subsist between all 
who are partakers of like precious 
faith, and of the common salvation. 
I donot think that it can be proved 
that any other union existed in 
the primitive churches, than that 
of mutual affection, sympathy, and 
intercourse. It does not appear 
that there was any thing like that 
visible association, that systematic 
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union, which is now contended 
for. They recognised each other 
as the churches of Christ ; received 
each others’ members and messen- 
gers when they had occasion to 
journey from one place to another ; 
sent pecuniary relief to each other 
in time of need. But it might be 
fairly asked, whether in all these 
things we do not imitate them? 
Do we not recognise each other as 
churches of Christ, by our mode 
of dismissing members from one 
to the other; by the mutual ex- 
change of ministerial labours ; by 
our joint support of identifying 
periodical publications, and semi- 
naries for the education of our 
ministers? Do we not occasionally 
extend pecuniary relief to those 
Societies, in our respective neigh- 
bourhoods, which are in indigent 
circumstances? All these things, 
certainly, are indications of a real 
union ; of that most essential fea- 
ture of the Christian church, the 
unity of the spirit. I cannot help 
thinking that it has become rather 
too common to deny the existence 
of a right brotherly feeling in the 
congregational body of the present 
day. 

Let it not be thought, however, 
that I am contending against any 
rational and scriptural plan for a 
general visible union of our churches. 
I am only proving, or at least at- 
tempting to do it, that there is no 
scriptural precept, or precedent, 
which absolutely enjoins it. Like 
many of our usages, it may indeed 
be contended for, on the ground 
of general principles, but not on 
the basis of particular injunction. 
It is expedient, and it is an expe- 
diency which the New Testament 
allows. On this ground I desire 
it, and will do every thing in my 
power to promote it. 

But here a very important and 
difficult question will present it- 
self, “‘ How shall this union be 
formed, and what objects shall it 
embrace?” In reply to- this, I 


would observe, at once, that we 
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must be careful not to go for too 
much. This is the very cause 
why all attempts have hitherto 
failed in limine. Mr. Morison 
admits this, and yet has, in my 
opinion, fallen into the same error.* 
What does he propose as the ob- 
jects, of a congregational {union ? 
“It might with much profit re- 
ceive, from the Secretary of each 
county association, a brief account 
of the existing state of the local 
churches; it might devise mea- 
sures for the assistance of necessi- 
tous interests in remote scenes of 
labour ; it might determine on the 
best methods of extending the con- 
gregational cause; it might, from 
time to time, take cognizance of 
all questions affecting the civil or 
religious liberties of the denomi- 
nation ; atid finally, it might in 
the best method possible, give due 
circulation, from the press or other- 
wise, to such parts of its proceed- 
ings, as might be likely to promote 
the edification of the churches, 
the improvement of other denomi- 
nations, and the general good of 
mankind.” ‘This scheme may ap- 
pear, upon paper, to describe a very 
narrow outline, a very contracted 
circle. But let any man attempt 
to reduce it, in imagination, to 
practice. How much calm deli- 
beration, cautious resolve, and yet 
vigorous exertion, there must be to 
carry even this seemingly limited 
plan into execution. Who are to 
compose the executive department ? 
For there must necessarily be a 
committee. Shall it be a metro- 
politan committee, or a country 
one; or composed jointly of 
London and provincial members ? 
Under any circumstances it must, 
if it act up to the spirit of 
the above-mentioned scheme have 
more business than it can ever get 





* Mr. M, does not seem aware, that 
the union he refers to in the note, page 
50, was not an attempt to form a general 
association, but a mere county one; 
and that it failed from causes altogether 
different from those he states, 
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through, without such frequent sit- 
tings, as would render it impossible 
for the distant members often to at- 
tend. As a national association, 
it would, if it did any thing worth 
the object of union, soon draw an 
accumulation of business upon it- 
self, which it would be utterly 
unable to despatch, and excite ex- 
pectations which it could never 
satisfy. 

“ Tt ts also to extend relief to 
necessitous churches in remote scenes 
of labour.” Waving once avowed 
this as its object, how numerous 
would be the claims upon its 
bounty ; and what funds could it 
expect to raise, equal to such de- 
mands. How difficult would it 
be to gain satisfactory information, 
and how embarrassing would often 
be the situation of the committee 
on receiving contradictory state- 
ments. Is‘ not this better left to 
country associations, and a well 
regulated Home Missionary So- 
ciety? If it is “ to devise means 
Sor extending the congregational 
cause,” would not this involve, 
when a whole nation is the object 


of its zeal, a degree of responsi- . 


bility for wisdom, caution, and 
zeal, from which any committee 
would shrink? If it is “ to improve 
other denominations,” then it must 
be, necessarily, controversial. I 
confess, that it appears to me, that 
such a summary of business for a 
general congregational union, would 
require a fund of wealth, wisdom, 
and zeal, for its efficient manage- 
ment, which we are not likely 
soon to raise. Then be it recol- 
lected, that while this machine 
requires so much discretion to 
manage it, the managers would be 
open to animadversion at the pub- 
lic meeting, and it would be next 
to impossible for the wisest and 
best men upon the earth so to 
conduct it, as to escape censure. 
The committee would be the ob- 
jects of increasing jealousy with 
those, and they are not a few, in 
whom there is a morbid sensi-« 
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bility to every thing approaching 
to associated energy and advice. 
They would be suspected as a 
band of conspirators plotting an 
invasion of the freedom of our 
churches, and the right of private 
judgment. By some snarling and 
cynical men, their actions would 
be misrepresented, and their mo- 
tives misconstrued, and strong 
prejudices would be speedily raised 
up against them. 

For the protection of our civil 
and religious privileges, there seems 
no need of withdrawing from those 
bodies with whom we are already 
associated. In this respect, “ union 
is power ;” and the Dissenters, in 
all questions affecting their com- 
mon rights, present a more im- 
posing aspect, when joined in one 
compact body, than when divided 
into parties. Disunited, each party 
will be thinking only of itself, and 
it is not impossible that cases may 
arise, in which some party may 
Jend their aid to oppress the rest ; 
or, at least, may give up the rest 
to the jealousy and encroachment: 
of the civil power; were there 
none, at the time of Lord Sid- 
mouth’s abortive effort, who, had 
they been disunited from the pub- 
lic body, would have been the 
secret abettors of that ill-advised 
measure ? 

What then, it might be asked, 
should the congregational union 
embrace, and how should it be 
conducted?—It should embrace 
but little, for it cannot do much. 
Simplicity is essential to its exist. 
ence and continuance. 

1. Let there be an annual meet- 
ing, at the season of the missionary 
festival, to which the pastors, and 
deacons, and other members of our 
churches shall be generally invited. 
At this meeting, let a sermon be 
preached, explanatory of our prin- 
ciples in doctrine, duty, and church 
government. Let it be occasionally 
addressed to pastors, to deacons, to 
members, to the world at large, as 
the committee shall decide. 
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2, Let an annual epistle be pub- 
lished by the committee, addressed 
to the churches, on such topics as 
they may see proper, embodying 


in it all the information they can. 


‘ collect-of the number and state of 
our churches in general. 

3. Let the congregational board, 
or ministers belonging tothe month- 
ly meeting, in London, be a com- 
mittee for managing the business; 
and their meetings be always open 
to their brethren from the country 
when in town. 

As a country minister, I should 
not feel the least possible degree of 
jealousy of my London brethren. 
—I love them, honour them, and 
confide in them; and upon this 
plan, their business is so simple, 
and so accurately defined, that it is 
impossible they can become metro- 
politans in any obnoxious sense of 
the term. 

4, Let the committee choose the 
preacher, and prepare the annual 
epistle ; and to do this more effec- 
tually, let it be respectfully re- 
quested that every county associa- 
tion should send an annual account 
of the state of their churches ; and 
that, where there is no association, 
individual ministers should send a 
general statement of their flocks. 

5. In addition, let us have an 
institution similar to that in Red 
Cross Street, which we may call 
our own ground; where we may 
meet as occasion shall require ; 
where we may deposit the archives 
of our denomination ; where a li- 
brary shall be formed ; and which, in 
fact, shall become the local centre of 
our association, and the established 
organ of intercourse. I wish not 
that we should secede from Red 
Cross Street.—No; we have as 
much right there as any other de- 
nomination, and that right has 
been never questioned, but it is 
not exclusively ours. I consider 
this a most important desideratum. 
It might easily be effected. Are 
there not Independents enough, 
both of . ministers and laymen, 
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to set this thing going? It 
wants but some few pubiic-spirited 
men to lay the foundation-stone, 
and the superstructure of the 
scheme would rise rapidly. I 
will myself give ten guineas a-year 
to establish it, and will pledge my- 
self to leave a legacy of books to 
it, of not less value than fifty 
pounds. Are there not others that 
will follow the example? Shall 
the present age, sublimely distin- 
guished as it is, by every kind of 
effort for the cause of religion in 
general, pass away without any 
thing being done, in the way of 
giving still greater effect to those 
principles for which an Owen 
spent the vigour of his great mind? 
Such an institution will at once 
add to our glory and our strength. 
I call upon the congregational 
board to consider the subject, 
They shall take the lead, and many 
in the country will follow—equis 
passibus. 

This, in my view, embraces all 
that a congregational union can 
effect. It is the full measure of its 
comprehension. If others think 
differently, let them at least con- 
sent to try the simpler scheme 
first; if the plan admits of exten- 
sion, it may be enlarged after- 
wards. To attempt too much, 
will prevent any thing from being 
attempted. Begin with operations 
that are at once practicable and 
unexceptionable, which will pro- 
duce neither diversity of opinion, 
nor excite any degree of suspicion. 
Leave every thing else to county 
associations. They can descend 
to details which a national union 
cannot embrace. 

I am aware that Scotland will 
be advanced as a proof that more 
may be done than what I contend 
for. But Scotland is not a parallel 
case; the churches of our order 
are so few, and scattered over so 
wide a surface, that if they unite 
at all, they must all unite. They 
are too few to be associated in 
smaller divisions, and, consequent- 
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ly, the business they have to trans- 
act is within a very limited com- 
‘pass. 

Let us begin at once, Let the 
congregational board take it intoim- 
mediate and serious consideration. 
Or, if they prefer that it should be 
taken up in another way, let it 
be brought forward at the monthly 
meeting ; and this probably would 
be the best method of giving a 
proper attention to the subject. 
Let the first meeting take place 
next May. . 

I would not give up a particle 
of christian love to increase the 
esprit de corps of our denomina- 
tion: but I do want to see a little 
more enlightened and dispassion- 
ate zeal for the principles of non- 
conformity. The praises of our 
national establishment were never 
more generally, or more loudly, or 
more profusely lavished upon that 
institution, than at the present rio- 
ment. The church friends of the 
Bible Society, to prove that their 
zeal for the establishment is in no 
degree diminished by their sup- 
port of that noble cause, very lau- 
dably insist, probably more than 
ever, in their ministerial exercises, 
on the excellencies of the church 
of England ; and surely then it 
becomes us, as Independents, to 
emulate their arduur in the 
maintenance of our identifying 
principles: principles which come 
down to us fragrant with the vir- 
tues, and consecrated by the blood, 
of our illustrious ancestors. 

A Country DissENTING MINISTER. 
Dee. 1822. 
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ON CONFIRMATION. 
(To the Editors.) 


GentTLeMEN,—I was lately sitting 
in my study, prepating for the 
duties of the approaching Sabbath, 
when the bells of the parish steeple 
announced the arrival of the Bishop. 
Vehicles of all descriptions, laden 
with young persons, and walking 
' parties, coming to be confirmed, 
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produced a degree of bustle and 
gaiety, unusual in our quiet streets. 
The giddiness and frivolity which 
the candidates for confirmation ge- 
nerally exhibited, were strangely 
at variance with the alledged im- 
portance and solemnity of the ce- 
remony; and I was led to inquire, 
— Were they such persons as these 
whom the Apostles confirmed? And 
is confirmation, in the sense in 
which it is now about to be admi- 
nistered, a scriptural rite?” — I 
could not discover that it was ever 
commanded by Christ or his Apos- 
tles, or practised during the period 
of apostolic history. Ecclesiastical 
historians tell us, that “‘ Tertullian 
is the most ancient author who 
mentions this ceremony ; but by 
his time, a great variety of super- 
stitious, ridiculous, and foolish 
rites were brought into the church ; 
and confirmation was then always 
performed immediately after bap- 
tism ;” but if it is not a scriptural 
institution, I should be glad to be 
informed, how the opinion of Ter- 
tullian, or of any other uninspired 
man, or the practice of any age, 


becomes authority for the perpe- 


tual observance of it. 

But the advocates of episcopal 
confirmation wish to make a show 
of scripture precedent, and in fa- 
vour of their practice frequently 
urge Acts viii. 14—-17; where 
Peter and John are said to have 
laid hards on some of the Samari- 
tans, whom Philip had baptized, 
and they received the Holy Ghost. 
But this passage has no real bear- 
ing upon the subject ; for modern 
bishops have not apostolic qualifi- 
cations and powers, The gifts 
imparted to the Samaritans were 
evidently miraculous—they were 
something visible, something which 
raised the wonder, and excited the 
ambition of the sorcerer, who saw 
that the Holy Ghost was given by 
the laying on of the Apostle’s 
hands. Now our bishops cannot 
pretend to convey the power to 
speak with tongues, to work mirae 
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cles, &c. ; and, therefore, the prac- 
tice of the rite, upon such autho- 
rity, is mere solemn trifling. But 
supposing, as we may for the sake 
of argument, that the Holy Ghost 
was gtven to the Samaritans for 
the common purposes of christian 
piety, then the fruits of the spirit 
were, no doubt, visible in their 
lives, and proved that the laying 
on of the hands of the Apostles 
was not an empty ceremony. Do 
we find any thing analogous to 
this, resulting from the modern 
administration of this rite? Do 
* love, joy, peace, meekness, good- 
ness, faith,” &c. shine forth conspi- 
cuously in the lives of those who 
have been confirmed ?” If not, the 
conclusion is, (upon the above 
supposition,) that they have not 
received the Holy Ghost, and that 
their confirmation was an useless 
unmeaning ceremony. It hath 
been well remarked, “ if the Apos- 
tles laid not their hands on all 
who were baptized, it makes no- 
thing for confirmation ; if they 
did, then Simon Magus was con- 
firmed, and received the Holy 
Ghost, which those who argue for 
confirmation will by no means ad- 
mit.” 

Reference is sometimes made to 
those passages in the Acts of the 
Apostles, which contain the term 
confirming,” (as chap. xiv. 22, 
and chap. xv. 32—41.) as though 
they alluded to, and justified the 
present practice. But a little at- 
tention to them will be enough to 
convince any unprejudiced mind, 
that the confirmation imparted by 
the Apostles differed essentially 
from that of the church of England. 
This will appear by considering 
the- subjects, the nature, and the 
consequeaces of apostolic con- 
firmation. I need only to suggest 
the contrast, 

I.—It will be proper to inquire, 

. first; Whom did the Apostle eon- 
firm ? 

Surely not the giddy and thought- 

- less youth, who made no preten- 

Cone. Mac. No. 61. 
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sions to even the form of godli- 
ness, and whose conduct proved 
that they were utterly destitute of 
all sense of religion.—Not those 
whose sole preparation for it con- 
sisted in their being able to repeat 
a form of prayer, or a short cate- 
chism. To confirm such, in the 
apostolic sense of the term, is per- 
fectly impossible. And to do if in 
any case—to lay hands upon them, 
and declare in the most solemn 
manner, even in an address to the 
Searcher of hearts, that “ God has 
vouchsafed to regenerate these his 
servants by water and the Holy 
Ghost, and to give them the for- 
giveness of all their sins,” and “to 
certify them,” by that sign “ of 
God's favour, and gracious good- 
ness towards them ;” what is it, 
but to practice upon them a gross 
deception? Does not such a con- 
firmation, under such circum- 
stances, directly tend to encoura, 
the most fallacious hopes—to fix 
the mind in all its ignorance and 
inveterate prejudices—and to pro- 
duce that inattention to the means 
of grace which is so fatal to the 
souls of thousands ?* 

By a reference to the passages 
mentioned above, it will be seen 
that those whom the Apostles con- 
firmed were “ the churches,” 3. e. 
those who had felt the power of 
divine truth—who believed all that 
the witnesses for Jesus had testi- 
fied concerning the person, mira- 
cles, life, death, resurrection, as- 





* On the day above alluded to, the 
writer was attracted to the window by 


~ an unusual voice in the street, when he 


was shocked to see twelve or fourteen 
young men, who had just been confirmed, 
in a state of intoxication; one of them 
was conducting himself in a very out- 
rageous manner, and uttering the most 
profane oaths. On being addressed by a 
person #vho happened to be passing, on 
the impropriety and unsuitableness of his 
conduct, he replied, with an oath, “‘ that 
he had received the Bishop's blessing, and 
therefore might enjoy hitaself if he pleas- 
ed.* ‘This is not @ solitary instance of 
the bad moral effects of this unbsppy 
et 
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cension, power, and grace of their 
Divine Master, and who, under a 
sense of guilt and impending mi- 
sery, had fled to him for refuge 
from the wrath to come. Hence 
they became disciples of Christ— 
made public prof*ssion of his re- 
ligion—came out from the world, 
and associated themselves for all 
the purposes of public religious 
worship—and were content to en- 
dure, from a scoffing, persecuting 
age, great tribulation, so that they 
might enter the kingdom of God. 
These characteristics of primitive 
church members could all be ve- 
rified by Scripture references ; and 
from them it appears, that a chris- 
tian character was a necessary pre- 
requisite to apostolic confirmation. 
Is the same character requisite 
now? Alas! it seems that ability 
to repeat a form of words has sup- 
planted this appropriate qualifica- 
tion. How then can that be apos- 
tolic confirmation, in which neither 
the administrator, nor the receiver, 
is qualified according to the prece- 
‘dent? 

II.—What was the nature of 
apostolic confirmation ? 

It was certainly not the mere 
performance of a rite. The reli- 
gion taught by these inspired men 
was not composed of ceremonial 
observances. They appear to have 
been perfect strangers to that sum- 
mary method of making and esta- 
blishing Christians, which has pre- 
vailed in subsequent ages. Neither 
was itan authoritative declaration of 
the spiritual condition of the per- 
sons eonfirmed, The bishops, in 
the ceremony in question, thank 
God for ss and pardon- 
ing those upon whom they lay 
their hands—we cannot, therefore, 
wonder, that they should believe 
themselves to be regenerated and 

, when they are person- 
ally assured of it by one whom 
they are ht to consider as a 
success or to the Apostles ? If those 
who had “ the power of discerning 
spirits,” ever spake so confidently 
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of the state of any persons, it was 
done upon better grounds, with 
better means of judging, and more 
substantial evidence, than such as- 
surances can have in the present 
day. 

Among the things comprised in 
scriptural confirmation, the most 
prominent appear to be—progres- 
sive instruction—establishment of 
the truth—a statement of privi- 
lege—and suitable excitement. 

Progressive Instruction. — The 
people to whom the Apostles preach- 
ed the word of life, had not been 
educated in the religion of Jesus ; 
but had every thing to learn con- 
nected with its divine discoveries. 
It was not possible to make them 
at once acquainted with “the doc- 
trines of the Lord,” nor would it 
have been prudent to attempt it. 
They were taught as they were 
able to bear it. A thousand doubts, 
and questions, and desires would 
arise in those minds, in which the 
first lessons of the Gospel had 
been received with feeling and in- 
terest, and more extended infor- 
mation would be necessary to con- 


' firm them in the first principles of 


the Gospel. The Apostles fed 
babes with milk, but gave stronger 
food to those whose age an 

strength required it. 5 

Establishment of the Truth.— 
The new converts would require 
proof that the system which claim- 
ed all their souls, and challenged 
all their confidence, was a divine 
revelation. This the Apostles as- 
serted, as witnesses, and proved 
by every necessary and appropri- 
ate evidence. By a reference to 
the Jewish scriptures—by convin- 
cing argumentation—by a state- 
ment of incontrovertible facts, and 
by astonishing miracles, they es- 
tablished the truth of their testi- 
mony, and “ confirmed the souls of 
the disciples.” 

What a fixed and unyieldin 
attachment to the Gospel w 
result from the glowing and beau- 
tiful descriptions of Christian pri- 
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vilege, which are every where to 
be found in the Apostolic writings ? 
Neither the difficulties necessarily 
connected with personal religion, 
nor the persecutions of a frowning 
world, would shake the steady 
purpose of that man, who under- 
stood and could appropriate what 
the Apostles taught of the power, 
promises, grace, and faithfulness of 
Christ. What stability might be 
expected from such language as 
the following—“ I am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, &c. 
shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.’’ Rom. viii. 88, 39. 

The truth must be understood 
and believed, before it can be fair- 
ly brought into practice. But it 
was intended, by its great Author, 
and used by its first promulgators, 
as an engine of mighty power, 
which might be brought to bear 
upon man, as an intelligent and 
moral agent, to move all his capa- 
cities, and regulate all his actions. 
Therefore the Apostles “ exhorted 
and charged” every Christian “ to 
walk worthy of God,” “ to adorn 
the doctrines of God” their “ Sa- 
viour in all things,” to be “ faith- 
ful unto death,” &c. ; and thus, by 
suitable excitement and advice, 
they confirmed them in the habi- 
tual practice of every christian 
duty, by which it might be proved 
that they had not believed in vain. 
I need not point out how different 
is all this, and much more which 
might be added, of a similar na- 
ture, from the nature of the mo- 
dern ceremony. 

III. What consequences resulted 
from it ? 

“« The weapons of our warfare,” 
said Paul, “are not carnal, but 
mighty through God.” We hence 
infer, that every institution and 
ceremony of the Gospel is of great 
moral and spiritual utility, and 
eminently calculated to promote 
the power of godliness. 

In the subjects of apostolic con- 
firmation, a practical illustration of 
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the Gospel is discoverable. How 
would the Apostles have wept if 
they had seen those, whom they 
had endeavoured to confirm in the 
faith, wallowing in intemperance, 
and defying heaven by their blas- 
phemies! Certainly, instead of 
bestowing upon them flattering 
commendations, they would have 
administered sharp, yet benevolent 
rebukes. They had no greater 
joy than to see their children walk 
in the truth. ‘Now we live,” 
said they, “if ye stand fast in 
the Lord.” Had they not exhi- 
bited “holiness to the Lord,” in 
their lives, they never could have 
been addressed in the following 
language—“ Ye are washed, ye are 
sanctified, ye are justified, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the spirit of our God.” And those 
who receive the message of the 
Gospel, “not in word only, but 
also in power,” will be anxious to 
glorify God in their body and 
spirit, which are God’s. 
Unshaken attachment to the 
truth is another beneficial result of 
Scriptural confirmation. . Would 
to God we could see this attach- 
ment in all who submit to the mo- 
dern ceremony! But, alas, they 
in general learn to substitute 
the form of godliness for its 
power! The Gospel is not writ- 
ten in their hearts, and therefore 
most of them are alike indifferent 
to the claims, and dities, and 
pleasures of religion. But where 
the religion of Jesus is received as 
true, and engages the strong affec- 
tions of the heart, the perversions 


“of the Gospel, and the frivolities 


and pleasures of the world, will 
seek an entrance and an influence 
in vain. Such an one will be able 
to say, 

*< Should all the forms that men devise, 
Assault my faith, with treach’rous art, 
I’d call them vanity and lies, 

And bind the Gospel to my heart.” 
Stability in temptations and 

persecutions may be ex | in 

the truly confirmed Christian, 
D2 
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“ The Prince of the power of the 
air” may rule “in the children of 
disobedience ;” but the Christian 
resists the devil, stedfast in the 
faith ; and does not yield himself 
“a servant unto iniquity.” It is 
not possible to convince him that 
there is no reality in religion, 
or that it is not worth the endu- 
rance of preserit affliction. He 
hath no other expectation than to 
enter “the kingdom” through 
much tribulation; “but he en- 
dures as seeing him who is invi- 
sible,” and remains “ faithful unto 
death.” 

A holy confidence in God will 
be one of the enduring and inva- 
luable fruits of the privilege in 
question. The Lord is the saving 
strength of his anointed. Should 
such a person be passing through 
the deepest waters of affliction— 
even should the forlorn and cala- 
mitous suppositions of Habakkuk 
be realized, yet this divine privi- 
lege will eidiae him to rejoice in 
the Lord, and to joy in the God 
of his salvation ; and he expresses 
his holy and well-placed confi- 


dence in the language of inspira-— 


tion, while the triumph of faith 
enables him to exclaim, “ I know 
whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that he can keep what 
f have committed to him against 
that day ;” and he shall “ con- 
firm me to the end.” 

Who will not join in the ardent 
prayer, ** May the time soon come, 
when every innovation upon apos- 
tolic practice shall fall An orhy sr 
and no other confirmation be va- 
lued, beside that which is the re- 
sult of spiritual influence, imparted 
in the use of Scriptural ordinances 
of grace. 


J. B. 
ON SEAT-RENTS, IN REPLY TO 
PHILIPPENSIS. 
(To the Editors.) 


GeytLemen,—I am sorry to per- 
ceive, in your last number, under 
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the signature Philippensis, an at- 
tempt to vindicate the adoption of 
a seat-rent in Dissenting places of 
worship.. The writer's general 
object in the paper, appears to be 
so good, that I regret he should 
have taken the readiest way to de- 
feat his own intentions. The 
slightest examination of the ar- 
) basi adduced by him, in de- 
ence of the practice, will shew 
their utter fallacy. 

The first objection to the prac- 
tice, and it isthe one which ought to 
have the greatest weight, is, that 
it is not compatible with the vo- 
luntary character of our contri- 
butions. On this point der & 
pensis, and the writer on whom he 
animadverts, are at issue. “ There 
is nothing about it,” says your cor- 
respondent, “‘ at all approximating 
to compulsion.” And yet, his chief 
argument for the practice proceeds 
upon the supposition, that it does 
compel an involuntary contribution 
from men of habits of avarice and 
hearts of stone.” It is the very 
compulsive force of a seat-rent, 
which is to wring from these 
men a payment, for which all ap- 
plications, in any other shape, 
would be useless; and it is the 
presence of such men in our s0- 
cieties that renders a seat-rent, we 
are told, an indispensable measure. 
What then is meant by compul- 
sion? Does your correspondent 
mean to restrict the word to a 
legal impost? Can nothing short 
of a necessity, which leaves no 
alternative, be called compulsion ? 
If so, there is no merit in our ab- 
staining from compulsion, as Dis- 
senters, because we cannot have 
recourse to it. According to this 
view of the case, if the parson, or 
the squire, threatens a poor man, 
that if he does not come to church, 
he will withdraw his patronage 
or his custom, he does not compel 
the man to come to church; he 
has an alternative. And when a 
Sunday toll is levied on persons 
going to a Dissenting meeting- 
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house, who have to go through a 
turnpike, no compulsion is used ; 
they need not go. Differing, how- 
ever, entirely from your corre- 
spondent,-in my notion of compul- 
sion, I maintain that, by his own 
shewing, the principle of a seat- 
rent is that of compulsion, and 
that, in this respect, it is at once 
unfair, and contrary to the spirit 
of the New Testament directions. 
It is unfair, because it takes no 
cognizance of a man’s ability, but 
merely of the size of his fimily. 
It is, in fact, a species of poll-tax, 
levying so much per head. I do 
not quite understand what Philip- 
pensis means, by seats being lett 
according to their “ respective 
value.” I have heard, indeed, of 
green pews, and crimson pews, 
and curtain pews, of church- 
wardens pews, and my Lord’s 
pew, and the Squire’s pew. For 
special fittings up of this kind, if 
such things must be, the parties 
must, of course, pay aqeitlliahy. 
But the value of a pew, according 
to my old fashioned dissenting 
notions, I am apt to consider as 
regulated chiefly by its size, the 
room it occupies; and I take it for 
granted, that seat-rents are always 
governed by the size of a pew, 
that is to say, they are levied per 
sitting. Further, I imagine, that 
a bachelor, old or young, without 
incumbrances, worth, jet us say, 
£300. a year or upwards, or a 
gentleman, with his lady, having 
no family, with an income of 7 or 
£800. a year, would not require 
quite so large a pew, as good Mr. 
A., the carpenter, with his six chil- 
dren, or Mrs. B., the widow, with 
her daughters and apprentice, and 
many others of ret means with 
large families. What then does 
your correspondent mean by a 
ae occupying an inferior seat, 
n order to escape the payment of 
a certain sum, too great for his in- 
clinations ? Inclination is not the 
roper word in such a reference ; 
i is the individual’s means we 
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speak of, when we complain that 
a seat-rent, which presses on a 
man of large family in so inequi- 
table a manner, does partake, in 
sucha case, of compulsion, towards 
the man of small means, while it 
connives at the niggardliness of 
those who may be the best able in 
the congregation to contribute 
largely. 

But is not the rich man at liberty 
to contribute more? I am sur- 
prised that your correspondent 
should advance so unsubstantial an 
argument. His principle of seat- 
rent supposes, that those who are 
best able to give, would otherwise 
give nothing; and now he inquires, 
if they are not at liberty to give 
more. Why should they give 
more, when they give all that is 
either demanded or expected, and, 
what is still more satisfactory to 
their own minds, all that others 
give? What is the state of facts? 
Are persons, where the practice of 
seat-rents prevails, found, ina genes 
ral way, adding a voluntary Ccon- 
tribution to their seat-rent? There 
will of course be liberal exceptions ; 
but it is my firm conviction, that 
the seat-rent intercepts between 
the minister and the liberality of 
those who would otherwise have 
exceeded the rent in their volun- 
tary contribution. There are many 
pleas for not giving more: it is 
unusual; it would be ostentatious ; 
it is not known how it would be 
taken ; the person would, if others 
would ; it is not expected, &c. &c. 
But especially the seat-rent has 
this effect, as it tends to keep out 
of sight the real nature of the 
pastor's claims, and the only prin- 
ciple which the New Testament 
recognises as the legitimate mo- 
tive to such offerings. The money 
is paid for the seat, not for the 
ministry: it is given to the build- 
ing, not to the man. Instead of 
being regarded as, in the highest 
sense, a debt of honour, it is 
regarded as a tax or a mercan- 
tile ‘bargain, a price given, a 
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_market-price for a certain con- 
venience. 

But it is with regard, not to the 
well-disposed, but the ill-disposed, 
that I most strongly object to the 
system. Are there persons in our 
societies to whom all applications 
for voluntary contributions would 
be useless? I do not believe it. 
At least the cases are too few to 
merit consideration, in which ex- 
ample, a sense of justice, or shame, 
would not, in the absence of bet- 
ter principles, induce the regular 
attendant on a dissenting ministry 
to give more than the value of a 
seat-rent, especially, on a por 
application. But admit such cases 
to exist. On what principle is 
their unwilling contribution ex- 
torted? Would the primitive 
Christians have taken such a me- 
thod of raising money? Their 
money perish with them.—If the 
indispensibleness of seat-rents rests 
on the existence of such characters 
as these, there is more reason than 
ever to scout the practice, Let 
them go: they haveno legal claim 
to the pew they occupy, or rather, 
in the spirit of pity and charity, 
let them stay: it may be God may 
touch their hearts, and if driven 
from the house of prayer, there is 
no knowing whether that last hope 
may not be destroyed by their 
neglecting altogether the means of 

which they must pay to en- 

oy. 

: Yes, it will be said, this is all 
very well, but how fares the mini- 
ster on these liberal principles? I 
hope no dissenting minister would 
shrink from the consequences of an 
adherence to New Testament prin- 
ciples. But, if he does his duty, 
he will have no reason to fear the 
issue. If there should be any 
persons in his congregation who 
refuse to give any thing, let the 
rest, if need be, give more. It is 
the duty of all to see that enough 
is raised by means of all; and to 
measure that “ enough,” not by 
the size of the building, nor by 
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any mercenary calculations, but 
by the circumstances and claims of 
their pastor, in connexion with 
the circumstances of the congrega- 
tion, by the love which they bear 
to him, and the obligations they 
are under to him, for his work’s 
sake. 

That the practice of seat-rents 
* cannot fail to be agreeable to the 
conscientious deacon,” is only say- 
ing, in other words, that even the 
conscientious deacon would be 
glad to be discharged from the 
most unpleasant part of his duty. 
He would, like other men, have 
no objection to be saved any 
trouble, though that t-ouble be 
essentially connected with his office. 
And as to the un-conscientious.or 
inactive deacon, he will be 
glad to have “ a fixed and stated 
process” to rely on for raising a 
stated sum, which, whether it be 
more or less than sufficient for the 
respectable maintenance of his 
“ teacher,” is all that he can be 
expected to furnish. Thus he is 
comfortably relieved, at least in 
his own apprehension, of any re- 
pea syed on that score. Or 
should the minister at last be 
driven to complain, it is but 
raising the sittings a 6d. or Is. 
per head, by a vote of the trustees 
or of the vestry; and then all 
may go on as smooth as before. 
Precious system for facilitating the 
discharge of the deacon’s office. 

But this, Gentlemen, is a sub- 
ject on which, whatever indigna- 
tion we may feel, it will be wise 
to suppress it. Philippensis will 
pardon this hint. The state of 
things he deprecates is not quite 
so bad as he seems to imagine ; 
and if it were, unless it could be 
shown to proceed from the prin- 
ciples of nonconformity, instead 
of originating in a departure from 
them, he would have no occasion 
to spurn, on that account, the name 
of a Dissenter. Such sallies of 
eloquence are amusing to lookers- 
on of other denominations: they 
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will do no good to his cause. Let 
us not exaggerate matters, or in- 
dulge in crimination, but, if we 
have gone astray as a body, re- 
trace our steps by the light of our 
only rule and guide, the principles 
of the New Testament. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your’s, 
Larcus. 
LETTERS FROM THE REV, 
WILLIAM BENNET. 
(Referred to at p. 6.) 


** Chapel-en-le-Frith, 14th Dec. 1818. 


‘Be assured, my esteemed friend 
and brother, that I have not read, 
without a lively interest, the state- 
ment your last conveyed, of your 
mental exercise, in regard to your 
frequently frustrated purpose of 
adopting a well-digested plan of 
theological reading and study. I 
have not been a stranger to the 
like feelings, in early life, and then 
often resolved, as you have done, 
that I would forego many passing 
ephemeral productions, for the sake 
of digesting approved and standard 
works on the various subjects of 
theology. This, indeed, would 
but have been following the advices 
of my greatly esteemed Tutor, who 
certainly knew men and things as 
well as most ; but the popularity 
of some, and the curious character 
of other, publications, too often 
interfered with, and broke in upon, 
my plan —I well recollect having 
repeatedly, through such desultory 
reading, found my mind entirely 


dissipated, almost as much as if [ . 


had omitted all reading, and driven 
into a waste of religious impres- 
sions; so that I had to begin, as it 
were, de novo, and for a time to de- 
vise in what way I might regain a 
com frame for close and pro- 
fitable study : for, truly, more than 
one half of what often occupied my 
time, was far from meriting that 


honourable appellation. I consi- 
der this ee of indiscriminate 


reading, as a serious evil, and an 
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awful consumer of a minister's 
time ; against which it would be 
very desirable for young men to 
have a well-digested directory, 
drawn up with care, and all due 
allowance for a proper indulgence 
of youthful curiosity, by some el- 
derly judicious divine, whose long 
experience and solidity of judg- 
ment might enable him to furnish 
such a desideratum. For myself, 
however, I pretend to no such 
qualifications, and truly think that 
you greatly over-rate my abilities 
in this way. Nevertheless, having 
a fellow-feeling with you in what 
has caused you to open “ the book 
of Lamentations,” I shall have no 
objection against occasionally sug- 
gesting such helps as shall occur to 
my thoughts on this interesting 
though painful topic. I may, 
therefore, now and then suggest 
some hints as to what I deem a 

ood (though I dare not say, the 
Fest ') method of theological study, 
and give my judgment on what I 
deem able and standard authors 
on different points of doctrine—in 
which, however, I must premonish 
you against expecting much in- 
formation that is new, as my 
course of theological investigation 
has been, through my long and 
painful seclusion from the great 
world of religious activity, much 
curtailed and incommoded. But, 
for the present, and as an earnest 
of future contributions, I shall con- 
tent myself with stating the best 
help I have usually had (after 
humble earnest seasons of con- 
fession and prayer in secret) to- 
wards regaining a better frame of 
mind, and a livelier relish of sound 
evangelical truth, which is pecu- 
liarly desirable, and favourable to 
close and profitable reading. And, 
for the most part, this has been 
y setting apart some time for the 
careful perusal of my great fa- 
vourite, Archbishop Leighton’s 
Commentary on Peter, his occa- 
sional sermons, lectures and let- 
ters, which I have always found 
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replete with sound sense, holy 
fervour, and experimental wisdom ; 
that have seldom failed of refresh- 
ing my own spirit, and giving me 
a renewed zest of pure evangelical 
truth. There is indeed a frequent 
quaintness of style, which inter- 
rupts the pleasure of reading his 
discourses, and which particularly 
increases the difficulty of reading 
them out intelligibly to others— 
but a little patience and perse- 
verance will overcome that, and 
enable you easily to grasp his 
matter, and, if I do not greatly 
mistake, enamour you with his 
great spiritual excellence. I have 
long considered him a most judi- 
cious and valuable divine, whose 
theological views I have seldom 
had reason to question, and in 
whose style, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, you will perceive much 
attic purity, and force of elevation. 
—Should you, after due experi- 
ment, see reason to acquiesce in 
my jud and advice, as far as 
it goes, I shall be glad to know it, 
and may, perhaps, soon trouble 
you with some further hints on the 
‘general subject.—With Mrs. B.’s 
united respects to Mrs. 
«I am, dear Sir, 
“ Your sincere friend, 
“ Wm. Bennet.” 





2 





*¢ Chapel-en-le-Frith, March 10, 1819. 


“ Dear Sir,—I now turn my at- 
tention to the subject of our late 

dence, in relation to theo- 
logical reading, and the useful di- 
rection of ministerial studies, which 
appears to me, vo less than to 
yourself, a consideration of great 
importance.—On this, indeed, it 
becomes me to suggest any hints 
with great diffidence and caution, 
who have myself so very partially 
enjoyed the opportunity, or at least 
have very imperfectly improved the 
privilege, of what J can easily con- 
template as highly useful and de- 
sirable, But I know that you will 
candidly accept what is kindly in- 
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tended,—In order to a successful 
prosecution of this great purpose, 
two things appear to me of especial 
importance, viz. a proper frame of 
mind, and a proper plan of action. 
Without the former, much dili- 
gence may be employed in specu- 
lative theology to little real advan- 
tage—if I may not add, to serious 
and sensible loss. If it be neces- 
sary to a spiritual judgment and 
appreciation of evangelical truth, 
that the minds of sinful men be 
made the subjects of a holy dispo- 
sition, (1 Cor. ii. 14.) it seems na- 
turally to follow, with respect to 
the regenerate themselves, that they 
must be in the best state of mind 
for profitably studying the sacred 
Scriptures, and for appreciating all 
human expositions of them, when 
their spiritual senses are in most 
lively exercise, ver. 15. In pro- 
portion as the heart is truly humble 
and alive to God, will it feel the 
suitableness, authority, and worth 
of many truths, which, in a state 
of levity and speculative dissipa- 
tion, would not make the same sa- 
lutary impression upon it: and 
hence we have found in the diaries 
of some eminent Christians and di- 
vines, a thankful acknowledgment 
of the great benefit derived from 
mingling deep devotional exercise 
with intense theological investiga- 
tion, which I take to be the proper 
meaning of their having ‘ studied 
the word of God on their knees.’ 
“I feel, indeed, how nearly I 
am treading on the verge of Qua- 
kerism and fanaticism, and the 
danger of furnishing a handle to 
such as decry the rational suffi- 
ciency of Scripture evidence, to 
direct the enquiries of all that will 
examine it. But, while I am fully 


persuaded that the credibility of | 


the Gospel is sufficiently supported 
by mere rational grounds of con- 
viction, so as to justify the con- 
demnation of all who treat it with 
neglect; I feel no difficulty in 
maintaining that a spiritual dispo- 
sition of mind is of the highest 
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moment to a clear judgment of, 
and a cordial acquiescence in, some 
of those truths, which constitute 
the peculiar excellencies and moral 
beauties of the Gospel. 

“ Pardon, my dear Sir, this long, 
and undesigned introduction to 
the remark, which to yourself need 


‘only have been mentioned, that 


in order to pursue a course of theo- 
logical reading, with the best ad- 
vantage, we should be at much 
pains to acquire and preserve a 
deeply serious and spiritual frame 
of mind, as a guard over our in- 
tellectual excursions, and a means 
of establishing our hearts in the 
knowledge and love of the truth._— 
This, therefore, brings me back to 
what I hinted in my last, in which 
I stated the good effect which I 
have often derived from recurring 
to the writings of Archbishop 
Leighton, so eminently distin- 
guished by the holy savour of his 
spirit transfused into all his doc- 
trinal discussions. For the like 
purpose, I have frequently turned 
aside from didactic theology, to 
indulge in select biography, such 
as that of Halyburton, Brainerd, 
Baxter, and other such apostolical 
characters, from whose glowing 
fire a spark of sacred animation 
has sometimes been re-kindled in 
my own dulness. Few writers, 
indeed, seem to possess a degree of 
sacred fervour equal to that of 
Baxter, in his practical and devo- 
tional pieces; for which reason 
these deserve to be habitually in- 
termingled with more laborious 
investigations. Several others also 


» of the Noncons, who have written 


on experimental and casuistical di- 
vinity, merit, notwithstanding their 
antiquated style, an occasional re- 
perusal. And to these let me 
subjoin a modern publication of 
the above class, which has afforded 
me a degree of gratification and 
mental refreshment beyond what 
I haye derived from many others, 
I mean, ‘ The Select Remains of 


the Rev. James Bowden, late of 


Cone, Mag. No. 61. 
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Tooting,’ with whom F was inti- 
mately acquainted for many years. 
Few ministers, I apprehend, live 
so much under the holy and happy 
influence of evangelical principles, 
as appears to have been the case 
with him; and in every part of 
the work the same excellence of 
spirit is touchingly manifést. What 
would I not give to such 
a frame of mind as this good man 
seems habitually to have enjoyed ! 
With a desire of this, then, I would 
commence and close every day ; 
towards assisting me in which I 
am truly thankful for so valuable 
a work as Scott's Exposition of the 
Bible, which, as a whole, I think 
superior to most other of our ex- 
positions. I was, indeed, not a 
little excited to admiration of our 
late brother H ’s patience and 
perseverance, by your information 
that he had carefully read throu 

the whole of Poole’s Synopsis €ri- 
ticorum: though truly valuable, 
not only as a collection, but as 
comprising a judicious exposition 
of the Sacred Scriptures ;. yet it so 
much partakes of the nature of a 
JSarrago of various interpretations, 
as rather bewilders, than edifies 
the reader. In Scott I find a uni- 
formity of judicious paraphrase, 
accompanied with sound criticism, 
and improved by well-adapted 
Practical Observations—the whole 
forming a continuity of doctrinal 
and experimental discourse, which 
is truly edifying. So that I sin- 
cerely wish this valuable work were 
in the possession of every one of 
my brethren.—I can only add the 
sorrow I feel for the loss of my late 
coadjutor and quondam fellow- 
pupil, the Rev. W. Parry, whose 
talents and industry will net be 





easily supplied. I have not heard 
who is likely to succeed him. Can 
it possibly be ——? At 





present I can say no more, than 
that I am, with Mrs. B.’s united 
respects to Mrs. ——, 
© Your. sincere friend, 

a Wa. Bennet.” 


E 
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Christian Researches in the Medi- 
terranean, from 1815 to 1820. 
In furtherance of the Objects of 
the Church Missionary Society. 
By the Rev. William Jowett, 
MA. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing the Journal of the Rev. James 
Connor ; chiefly in Syria and 
Palestine. 8vo.10s. London: 
Seeley, 1822. 

Of all the regions of the globe 
there are none which can awaken 
a tythe of the interest excited by 
those which surround the Mediter- 
ranean. The Canaanites, the Phe- 
nicians, the Jews, the Greeks, Car- 
thage,and Imperial Rome, the Sara- 
cens, the Republics of Italy, had 
their seats either on its shores, or in 
the adjacent realms. In Judea, the 
Almighty was pleased to set apart a 
nation for his own peculiar worship ; 
and when that rebellious and stiff- 
necked race bad deeply revolted 
from the God of Israel, when they 
had filled up the measure of their 


iniquities by crucifying the Lord of | 


Life, when the glory had depart- 
ed from the chosen tribes, Jeho- 
vah consecrated a new people to 
his spiritual service ; but it was still 
amid the same localities that the 
actings of his power were revealed. 
It was at Jerusalem that the Deity 
clothed himself in flesh, and 
throughout the cities and villages 
of Judea that he taught the mys- 
teries of his kingdom. It was at 
Antioch that the disciples were 
first called Christians ; and from 
these regions the Gospel spread 
till it ‘hed encircled the Mediter- 
ranean, as with a zone of heavenly 
light. Unhappily the corrupt 
imaginations of the heart of man 
were soon permitted to cloud its 
brightness, and to intercept its 
blessed influences, Even in the 
Apostolic times the cardinal doc- 
trine of the Christian Faith was 
tainted by destructive mixtures. 


In the awful addresses of the Sa- 
viour to the churches of Asia Mi- 
nor, there is a larger portion of 
commination than of approval. 
Rome pagan persecuted Christian- 
ity—Rome papal abused it to the 
ends of personal and political ag- 
grandizement, and opened a foun- 
tain of errors and delusions which 
inundated Christendom, and dark- 
ened the intellectual atmosphere 
with its pestilential exhalations. 
Africa and the wreck of the By- 
zantine empire yielded tothe Mos- 
lem, and ultimately Rome and the 
Koran held, in divided, but conge- 
nial sway, the whole of these exten- 
sive tracts, unless an exception is 
to be made in favour of the Greek 
churches, sunk as they are in ig- 
norance and superstition, and wa- 
vering on the very edge of absolute 
idolatry. Such, with some occa- 
sional gleams of brighter prospects, 
is the present state of the countries 
in which Mr. Jowett recently tra- 
velled, and respecting which he 
has furnished us with many inte- 
resting particulars. 

A superficial observer, who 
should reckon up the numbers and 
the varieties of those who profess 
Christianity in these countries, 
might imagine that he had a fair 
and open field for active exertions 
in favour of the best interests of 
mankind. He might rely on all 
these Christians as friends and fel- 
low-workers in the prosecution of 
his benevolent plans for the spread 
of Divine truth; he might count 
upon their communities as so many 
advanced posts which might be 
employed in the active service of 
their common Lord. Alas! he 
would find himself surrounded by 
enemies, by cavillers, or by reluc- 
tant friends ; and the few whomight 
be disposed to aid him would either 
neutralize his schemes by condi- 
tions, or their frank and cordial 
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co-operation would expose their 
own characters to the suspicion of 
their less liberal neighbours. Still 
this part of the world presented a 
sphere of action not to be over- 
looked in the present age of Mis- 
sionary energy ; and the Church 
Missionary Society determined on 
sending out a “ Literary Represen- 
tative,” for the purpose of acquiring 
“information relative to the state 
of Religion and of Society, with 
the best means of its melioration— 
and the propagation of Christian 
Knowledge, by the Press, by Jour- 
nies, and by Education.” These 
objects were wise and good, and 
the choice of a Representative is 
amply justified by this most inte- 
resting summary of Mr. Jowett’s 
active and enlightened labours. 
Since, for obvious reasons, Mis- 
sionary establishments were not 
likely, in the present state of 
things, to produce a decidedly be- 
neficial result, even if favourable 
positions could have been secured, 
it became — to employ the 
other powerful agents which Pro- 
vidence has placed at the disposal 
of evangelical associations ; and, 
for the operation of these, the pre- 
sent journey seems to have ascer- 
tained several advantageous open- 
ings. 

Mr. Jowett’s inquiries obtained 
for him a considerable collection of 
materials, illustrative of the actual 
state of the Latin, Greek, and 
Coptic, including the Abyssinian, 
churches, but concerning the first 
of these communities, he has, from 
prudential motives, said very little. 


In each of them he found, among. 


many superstitious, many hypocri- 
tical, and not a few covertly unbe- 
lieving, some sincere inquirers, 
both Ecclesiastics and Laics, “who 
sigh for a better state of things, 
but who sigh almost in secret,” 
and are withheld by timidity, in- 
dolence, or despondency, from act- 
ing up totheir principles and their 
desires, “Generally speaking,” 
observes Mr. Jowett, this class of 


in the Mediterranean. * ST 


individuals is “ wanting in a clear 
perception of fundamental truths, 
in'a resolute performance of plain 
duties, and in a firm faith.on the 
divine promises.” 

At Mr. J.’s interviews with the 
Bishop of Smyrna the conversa- 
tion chiefly turned on the varia- 
tions between the Greek and West- 
ern churches. The Bishop stated 
five points of difference: 1. Bap- 
tism, which the Greeks administer 
by immersion—2. The Procession 
of the Holy Ghost—8. Purgatory 
—4. tne Pope’s supremacy—5. 
The use of unleavened bread in 
the Sacrament. Mr. Jowett, of 
course, disavowed those particulars 
in which our national establish- 
ment differs from the Church of 
Rome ; but, in a subsequent dis- 
cussion, the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father and the Son, 
was specifically pressed as an in- 
superable bar to communion. Mr. 
Jowett treated it as amatter which 
might be put out of consideration, 
as by no means a sufficient ground 
of separation; but the Smyrniote 
dignitary refused to take it in that 
light.—** With us,” said he, “ it is 
considered as a great blasphemy, a 
very great one.” One of the most 
injurious peculiarities of the disci- 
pline of the Greek Church, liesin the 


system of absolution ; this, as ad-. 


ministered to those who have gone 
through the prescribed routine of 
devotions at the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, amounts to a plenary 
indulgence, 

* Of one of these documents, brought 
by a worshipper from Jerusalem, the au- 
thor took a copy. The use which the 
man made of it was this :—Whenever he 
designed to confess, he had this Form of 
Absolution read over to him again, by the 
priest to whom he confessed; and this 
was considered to renew and revive all 
the pardoning virtue, which it possessed 
at its first delivery. The following is a 
literal translation of the paper :— 

** Polycarp, by the of God, Pa- 
triarch of the Holy City, J and 
of all Palestine, 

** Our Holi rding to that 
ce, gift, ad authority of the most 
Holy and . 
2 





e-giving Spirit, which was 
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given by our Saviour Jesus Christ, to his 
oly Disciples and Apostles, for the bind- 
ing and loosing of the sins of men, as 
he said unto them, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost! Whosesocver sing ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them: whosesoever ye re- 
tain, they ae retained unto them: and 
whatsoever ye shall bind and lovse on earth, 
shall be bound and loosed in heaven: which 
divine grace has descended, in successiva, 
from them to us—holds, as pardoned, 
our spiritual son Emmanuel, Worship- 
per—in regard to all the sins, which, 
threugh human frailty, be hath com- 
mitted ; and all his failings toward God, 
in word, or deed, or thought, willingly or 
unwillingly, and in all his senses. Or, 
if he hath nm under any curse or ex- 
communication of bishop or priest, or of 
his father or mother, or hath fallen un- 
der his own anathema, or hath foresworn 
himself, or hath been overtaken in any 
other sins through human frailty, he 
having confessed the same to Spiritual 
Fathers, and heartily received and ear- 
nestly purposed to fulfil the injunction 
prescribed to him by them—from all 
these sins, whether of omission or com- 
mission, we loose Lim, and do account 
him free and pardoned, through the Al- 

authority and grace of the Most 
Holy Spirit. And whatsoever, through 
forgetfulness, he hath left unconfessed, 
all this also may the Merciful God forgive 
him, for His own bounty and goodness’ 
sake, through the ministrations of our 
most blessed Lady Mother-of-God and 
evyer-Virgin, Mary, of the holy, glorious, 
and laudable Apostle James, Brother-of- 
God, first Bishop of Jerusalem, and of 
all the Saints! Amen.”—pp. 25--26. 

The following clear statement 
will more than justify our asser- 
tion that the Greeks are on the 
verge of idolatry. 

** With respect to the rites of public 
worship, it is well known that the Greeks 
do not admit the use of images into their 
churches; but they make up the defi- 
ciency with a multitude of pietures, on 
pannels of wood, all round the church; 
and to these ‘ likenesses,’ no less than the 
Latins to their * graven images,’ they pay 
a most profound respect—bowing, touch- 
ing them, kissing them, ‘and crossing 
themselves before them. 

_ © The fervour of their devotion to tlic 
saints is not less remarkable. If a man 
is ill, or meets with any misfortune, he 
makes a yow to some saint, that ifhe will 
recover him, he will make him an offering 
of a lamp of oil. .‘ What,’ I have often 
asked, ‘ can the saints do for you? Had 
yon not better pray to God?’ The answer 

always been,‘ But if we pray to 
the saints, the saints will speak to God 
for us." I have quoted to them that 


rire Paes of St. Paul, which, one 
might have imagined, should have for 
ever precluded this abuse :— There is ONE 
Mediator between God and man, the mun 
Christ Jesus; and asked where in Scrip- 
ture we are taught to pray to saints. 
They have replied, ‘ In the Psalms.’ 
Some of the passages which they allege 
be illustrative of this subject, are as fol- 
OWt :— 

*<In Psalm iy. 3, the Greek of the 
Septuagint will bear translating thus— 
* But know this, that the Lord hath ren- 
dered marvellous his holy one :’ which our 
translation thus renders—But know that 
the Lord hath set apart kim that is godly for 
himself. 

*« Their next passage is Psalm xvi. 3 ; 
which may bear rendering, ‘ God. hath 
made his saints, which are ic the earth, 
marvellous.’ ° 

‘« But the passage considered to be the 
strongest, is that in the Lxviiith Psalm: 
Oavpasic 6 Dede év roic ‘Ayiore 
avrov—in our Bible, O God, thou art ter- 
rible out of thy holy places: but they would 
render it, ‘ Marvellous is God in (or by) 
his saints.’ 

** Wherever the word Saipa, or any 
of its derivatives, occurs, they have 
learnt to interpret it ‘of miracles.’ Thus, 
to them, the last passage plainly carries 
the sense, ‘ God has worked miracles by 
his saints.” Scepticism on this point is 
viewed, by many of the more ignorant, 
as equivalent to a disbelief of Christianity. 
I have, therefore, in conversing with 


‘them, always admitted all that I safely 


could ; quoting especially scriptural ex- 
amples; and adding, ‘ Who can doubt 
but that God has often worked miracles 
by his saints? But this does not prove 
that such an one, or such another, had 
been thus honoured. Least of all does it 
prove, that we are right in praying to the 
saints; which is not commanded in 
any of these passages quoted from the 
Psalms.’ 

‘* By members both of the Greek and 
Latin churches, I have frequently been 
asked what our church declares respect- 
ing the Tlavayia, or * Most Holy,’ 
which is the title given by them to the 
Blessed Virgin. I have replied, ‘ We 
consider that prophecy, and every other 
purpose, were sufficiently accomplished 
in her being a virgin till Christ was born : 
after that the Scripture speaks obscurely, 
and the point is immaterial: therefore 
our church declares nothing.’—‘ But,’ 
they reply, ‘ we look to her as the great 
Mediatrix : all our prayers pass through 
lier to God.’ To this effect, indeed, both 
their public services and their most elo- 
quent sermons, continually tend.” — 
pp- 31—33. ; 


The following description of a 
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Greek funeral is extremely inte- 
resting, and we shall close with it 
our elucidations of the Eastern 
creed and ritual. 


“* In Smyraa, long funeral processions 
are performed by the Greeks: and the 
publicity of this Christian rite seems re- 
verently tu be allowed, in the midst of 
their Mussulman oppressors. Visiting, 
on one occasion, the learned master of 
the public school, Economus the Pres- 
byter, our conversation was interrupted 
by the approach of the procession of a 
deceased Greek of some consequence, 
over whom Economus was to preach a 
funeral sermen, in the adjoining metro- 
politan church. I went with him. It 
was very affecting, to see the corpse lying 
in an open coffin, with the ordinary dress 
of life; that is, the loose flowing Greek 
robes; on his head, the kalpac, a large 
and cumbroits head-dress, commonly 
worn; and the face exposed. The sight 
made me shudder ; and so did the indif- 
ference, which habit has produced on the 
mindsef the byestanders, 

** Economus preached a sermon of 
twenty minutes’ length. He spoke of 
the dead in an attic style of compliment, 
under the title of 6 waxdptoc. He con- 
cluded his sermon, by breaking out into 
that awful service which the Greek church 
has for the dead, and in which the congre- 
gation in a murmuring voice joined. It 
is an invitation to relatives and friends to 
bid their final adieu :— 

** Come, brethren, and let us i the 
last embrace to the deceased, thanking 
God! He hath left his kindred—ht is 
borne to the grave—no longer heeding 
the things of vanity, and of the burden- 
some flesh. Where now are kindred 
and friends? Now we we separated : 
whom let us pray the Lord to take to 
rest ! 


** What a separation, O brethren ! 
What woe, what wailing on the present 
change! Come then, let us embrace him 
who a little while ago was with us. He 
is consigned to the grave —he is covered 
with a stone—his abode is with darkness 
—he is buried with the dead! Now we 
are separated: whom let us pray the 
Lord to take to his rest ! 

** Now all the evil and vain festivit 
of life is dissolved: for the spirit «at 
left its tabernacle—the clay hath become 
black—the vessel is broken, speechless, 
void of feeling, dead, motionless : whom 
consigning to the grave, let us pray the 
Lord to give him rest for ever. 

*« Truly, like a flower, and as a va- 
pour, and as morning dew, is our life. 
Come then, let us look down narrowly 
into the grave. Where is the comeli- 
ness of the body, and where is youth? 
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Where are the eyes, and the beauty of 
the flesh ? All are withered like grass— 
all are vanished. Come then, let us fall 
befove Christ in tears. 

*€ Looking upon the dead laid out, let 
us all take account of our last change ; 
for this man is carried forth, as smoke 
from the earth—as a flower he is wither- 
ed—as grass he is cut dowa—swathed in 
a winding sheet—covered with earth : 
whom leaving, now to be no more seen, 
let us pray to Christ that he will grant to 
him eternal rest. 

«Come hither, ye descendants of 
Adam! Let us behold committed to the 
earth one who was of our likeness—all 
his comeliness cast away—dissolved in 
the grave—food for worms—in darkness 
—covered with earth! 

*< Come hither, brethren, to the grave; 
and see the ashes and dust of which we 
were formed! Whither now go we ? 
And what have we been? What is the 
poor, or the rich; or what is the master 
or the free ? Are we not all ashes? The 
beauty of the countenance is wasted, and 
death hath utterly withered the flower of 
youth, &c, &¢. 

** The embracing of the dead, then, 
and during the reciting of this service, 
takes place; for, as soon as the priests 
departed, many came, and, laying their 
hands on the two sides of the open coffin, 
kissed the cheeks and forehead of the 
deceased, with much emotion, Whena 
bishop dies, and is laid out in this man- 
ner in the church, all .the congregation 
throng to perform this ceremony. 

«* The corpse is now carried out into 
the church-yard. A slab lifted up, disco- 
vered to our view that the whole church- 
yard is hollow under ground. The body 
was put into a meaner wooden coffin, 
and lowered into the grave. I did not 
observe that they sprinkled earth upon 
it, as we do; but, instead of this, a 
priest concluded the ceremony by pour- 
ing a glass of water on the head of the 
corpse. I did not learn what this meant ; 
but it brought to my mind that touching 
passage in 2 Sam. xiv. 14: For we must 
needs die, and are as water spilt on ‘the 

ound, which cannot be gathered up again. 
ay. It has been al remarked, in 
reporting a conversation with the Bishop 
of Smyrna, that the Greeks do not hold 
the Romish doctrine of purgatory. Yet 
they have commemorative prayers for 
the dead, performed both by the priests 
officially, and virtually also by their 
friends ; the design of which it is difficult 
to define, unless they suppose the state 
of the deceased to be as yet wndeter- 
mined, and the divine mercy possibly still 
to be moved by prayer.”"—pp. 38—41. 


The Greeks have long beenanxi- 
ously attentive to the education of 
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theit youth, and their efforts have 
been attended with much success. 
At Haivali and Scio were cele- 
brated and prosperous institutions, 
which are now, we suppose, utter- 
ly destroyed in the complete de- 
vastation which has visited those 
regions. A Romish Inquisitor and 
a Turkish Janizary have a nearly 
equal respect for literature, and 
sufficiently resemble each other in 
their propensity to make the sword 
or the stake a substitute for argu- 
ment. The Mahometan, however, 
to do him justice, is the less hypo- 
critical, and rather the more mer- 
ciful of the two;—he cuts down 
his victim, but he does not insult 
him ;—he extirpates and enslaves, 
but he does not consume by linger- 
ing torture, nor does he affect to 
feel commiseration ;—he goes to 
work with honest ferocity, neither 
mocks nor cajoles, but keeps a 
sharp edge on his scymitar, and 
values himself on the quickness 
and completeness with which he 
performs his task. And both 
quickly and completely was the 
task performed at Haivali. The 
inhabitants were rich and happy ; 
they bribed their masters to gentle 
treatment, and enjoyed a large por- 
tion of practical liberty. Their 
school flourished ; its library con- 
tained 700 or 800 volumes, among 
which was an entire set of the 
Greek classics; lectures, philolo- 
gical, historical, philosophical, and 
mathematical, the last from Sir 
Isaac Newton's works as a text- 
book, were given ;—and all this is 
trampled down by the unrelent- 
ing Tutk! But we pass from this 
painful subject with the expression 
of our heart’s desire that the noble 
and unaided struggle of the Greeks 
may be successful, that they may 
break their chains, and stand up 
amid the nations of Europe, free, 
enlightened, and evangelized. 

r. Jowett, in the years 1819 
and 1820, paid two visits to Egypt, 
for the of investigating 
the state of the Coptic churches, 


About 20,000 families comprize 
the whole of this portion of the 
Egyptian population, which seems 
to be held in as much contempt 
by the Christians of other denomi- 
nations, as the whole collective 
body is by its Turkish oppressors. 


We give, at full length, the follow-_ 


ing comprehensive and interesting 
description. 


** At Cairo, I first visited the Coptic 
Patriarch ; to whom I had a Letter of 
Iutroduction. The approach to his resi- 
dence is through mean and narrow 
streets : the houses lofty, and apparently 
ready to fall; and the dust suffocating. 
On arriving at the door of his convent, 
the street is so narrow, that the ass on 
which I rode had but just room to turn 
round init. You enter the Patriarch’s gate 
by a very small wicket. These circum- 
stances display the humble condition, 
aud the timorous spirit, of the Christian 
church in Cairo. 

*«In the first court, there were about 
a dozen Coptic Priests collected, who 
were vehemently disputing. One'-who 
was the scribe, as I judged from his ink- 
stand and from his receiving fees, beck- 
oned me to sit by him. I said I wished 
tosee the Patriarch, for whom I hada 
letter 

‘« After some delay, I was taken across 
a second, and larger court, to the Patri- 
arch’s room. Here, after the ceremony 


- of taking coffee, I observed, that on the 


cushions, where we sat, were collected 
many church books, in Coptic and Arabic. 
Having presented him with an Arabic 
Bible and an Ethiopic Psalter, hand- 
somely bound, which he accepted with 
manifest pleasure, I acquainted him with 
my desire of visiting Upper Egypt; and 
requested a letter of introduction to the 
different churches; this he readily pro- 
mised. On my intimating a request for 
a list of the churches and convents in his 
patriarchate, I found that, for some 
reason or other, the request was not agree- 
able to him; nor could I afterward ob- 
tain this from him, though I more than 


once endeavoured to prevail. Speaking, 


of Abyssinia as part of his partriarchate, 
and opening the Ethiopic Psalter, he 
asked me if I could read it. On my re- 
plying in the negative, he said, with an 
air of great simplicity, ‘‘ Nor can I.” 
At this I was not surprised ; yet it must 
seem a matter of regret, that the Pa- 
triarch governing the Abyssinian Church 
should be ignorant of their language. 
“On Sunday, we went to the Coptic 
Church. Episcopacy and the patriarchal 
dignity are here exhibited in humble 
guise. The church is in the Convent; 
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the approach to it is by winding avenues, - 
narrow, and almost dark ; on each side 
of which were seated, on the gronnd, the 
sick, the poor, the halt, the maimed, and 
the blind, asking alms, and scarcely 
leaving room for our feet to pass. Escaped 
from this scene, we entered the church, 
which was well lighted up with wax 
tapers. There is a recess for the Com- 
munion Table, where the priest, stand- 
ing by himself, had already begun the 
service, in the Coptic language. Next 
to this was a considerable portion, lat- 
ticed off, for the Patriarch, priests, and 
chief persons; and, behind these, the 
remainder of the church was occupied by 
a moving mass of people. The building 
seems to be about thirty feet square. We 
were squcezed into that part where the 
Patriarch and the priests stood; and I 
could not help feeling how inevitable con- 
tagion would be in such a situation, if 
the plague were in Cairo. I noticed, with 
grief, the irreverent behaviour of the con- 
gregation : they could not at all hear the 
priest, nor did they seem interested. 
Some little boys were standing, laugaing 
and trifling, in the presence of the Pa- 
triarch ; and though one of the priests 
reproved them, it seemed to make but 
little impression on them. We were all 
standing, and many, as is their custom, 
leaning on crutches. Some blind old 
men near me took great pleasure when 
joining in the responses. at one part of 
the service, accompanied by the clangor 
of cymbals: this kind of performance 
was by no means musical; the Coptic is 
the only church wherein I have witnessed 
this custom, which accords literally with 
the words of‘the Psalmist, Praise Him 
with the loud cymbals. At length the Pa- 
triarch read, from a beautiful large manu- 
script, in Arabic, the gospel for the day. 
He made several mistakes: a little boy 
once, and at anther time an old man 
standing by, corrected him; nor did the 
circumstance appear to excite the least 
surprise or confusion. The attention of 
the people was peculiarly fixed during 
this portion of the service: it seemed to 
me that they understood and valued it. 
Here also, as in the Coptic Church at 
Alexandria, I remarked that the old 
people, occasionally, with a low voice, 
accompanied the reading of the gospel. 
Who shail say that Christ was not pre- 
sent—dimly seen, perhaps, yet felt with 
secret reverence and affection! Thou hast 
a little strength, and hast kept my word. 

*¢ After this service, I spent some time, 
in a retired court of the Patriarch’s, with 
him, and with Hanna Taouil, who is the 
lay head of the Coptic nation, and who 
offered to purchase of my Arabic Bibles 

* many as I could spare.”—pp. 1ll1— 
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While Mr. Jowett was at Cairo, 
when sitting at dinner, at the table 
of the British Consul, the Italian 
servant came in with a tall man, 
dressed in sheep skins, who was 
eagerly inquiring for English- 
men ; it proved to be Pearce, of 
whom so interesting an account is 
given in Mr. Salt’s travels. Hav- 
ing resided in Abyssinia until the 
distracted state of the empire made 
farther stay unsafe, he had suc- 
ceeded in reaching Cairo by the 
way of Massowah and Suez. Mr. 
J. visited the slave-market ; “a 
place where man sells man!” It 
had not at that time more than 
thirty slaves, but many are dis- 
posed of without being exposed to 
public sale. From the journal of 
a voyage on the Nile, and the sub- 
sequent pages, we extract the fol- 
lowing scriptural illustrations. 

«© We observed the people making 
holes in the sandy soil on the side of the 
river. Into these holes they put a small 
quantity of pigeons’ dung and feathers, 
with the seed of melons or cucumbers. 
The value of this manure is alluded to in 
2 Kings vi. 25. ‘The produce of this toil 
1 had an opportunity of seeing, in due 
season ; that is, the following month of 
June. Extensive fields of ripe melons and 
cucumbers then adorned the sides of the 
river. They grew in such abundance, 
that the sailors freely helped themselves, 
Some guard, however, is placed upon 
them. Occasionally, but at long and 
desolate intervals, we may observe a 
little hut, made of reeds, just capable of 
containing one man; being, in fact, 
little more than a fence against a north 
wind. In these I have observed, some- 
times, a poor old man, perhaps lame, 
feebly protecting the property. It ex- 
actly illustrates Isaiah i, 8. And the 
daughter of Zion is left... . as a lodge ina 
gurden of cucumbers. The abundance uf 
these most necessary vegetables brings to 
mind the murmurs of the Israelites ; 
Nuinbers xi. 5, 6. We remember... . 
the cucumbers, and-the melons, and the leeks, 
and the onions, and the garlick; but now 
our soul is dried away.’’—p. 127. | 

In every part of Egypt, we find the 
towns built in this manner, upon the ruins, 
or rather the rubbish of the former ha- 
bitations. The expression in Jeremiah 
xxx. 18. literally applies to Egypt, in the 
very meanest sense—The city shall be 
builded upon her own heap: and the ex- 
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pression in Job xv. 28. might be illus- 
trated by many of these deserted hovels 
—He dwelleth in desqlute cities, and in 
houses which no man inhabiteth, which are 
ready to become heaps.” —p. 132. 

*¢ Further in the recesses of the moun- 
tains, are the more magnificent tombs of 
the kings, each consisting of many cham- 
bers, adorned with hieroglyphics. The 
scene brings many allusions of Scripture 
to the mind, such as Mark v. 2, 3, 5; 
but particularly Isaiah xxii. 16. Thou 
hast hewed thee out a sepulchre here, as he 
that heweth him out a sepulchre on high, and 
that graveth a habitation for himself in a 
rock: for many of the smaller sepulchres 
are excavated nearly half way up the 
mountain, which is very high. The 
kings have their magnificent abodes 
nearer the foot of the mountain; and 
seem, according to Isaiah xiv. 18, tolhave 
taken a pride in resting as magnificently 
in death as they had done in life—All the 
kings of the nations, even all of them, lie in 
glory, every one in his own house. The 
stuccoed walls within are covered with 
hieroglyphies. They cannot be better 
described than in the words of Ezekiel, 
viii. 8—10. Then said he unto me, Son of 
Man, dig now in the wall: and when I had 

i in the wall, behold a door. And he 

unto me, Go in, and behold the wicked 
abominations that they do here. So I went 
tn, and saw ; and behold every form of creep- 
ing things and abvminable beasts, and all the 
idols of the house of Israel, pour:rayed upon 
the wall vound about. The Israelites were 
but copyists: the master-sketches are to 
be seen in all the ancient temples and 
tombs of Egypt.””—p. 133, 134. 

*¢ The earth brought forth by handfuls: 
Gen. xli. 47. This Vatiheosed. I plucked 
up, at random, a few stalks out of the 
thick corn-fields. We counted the num- 
ber of stalks, which sprouted from single 
grains of seed, carefully pulling to pieces 
each root, in order to see that it was but 
one plant. The first had seven stalks ; 
the next three; the next, nine; then 
eighteen; then fourteen. Each stalk 
would bear an ear. 

** At one place, the people were mak- 
ing bricks, with straw cut into small 
pieces, and mingled with the clay to bind 
it. Hence it is, that, when villages built 
of these bricks fall into rubbish, which is 
often the case, the roads are full of small 
particles of straws, extremely offensive to 
the eyes in a high wind. ey were, in 
short, engaged exactly as the I[raelites 
used to be, making bricks with straw ; 
and -for a similar purpose—to build ex- 
tensive granaries for the Bashaw : trea- 
sure-cities for Pharaoh: Exod. i. 11. 

** Our boat was ballasted with earth 
taken from the river-banks—very stiff 
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(January, 
and rich soil, without stones. With this 
same mud the sides of the boat were 
plastered, at those parts in the fore-half 
of the vessel where moveable planks were 
placed, in order to raise the gunnel 
higher : the mud filled up the crevices, 
and prevented the water from gushing 
in, as would otherwise be the case. This 
mud was so rich and slimy, and when dry 
so firm and impervious, that, r 
with the strong reed that grows on the 
banks, it is easy to conceive how the 
mother of Moses constructed a little ark, 
which would float: she then placed it 

~ among the flags, in order that the stream 
might not carry it down: Exod, iii, 3— 
pp. 166—168. 

Abyssinia has the 
Gospel since the year 330; but 
with many abstractions from its 
purity and simplicity, arising from 
the ambition and turbulence of the 
hierarchy. Rent by intestine di- 
visions, and pressed by the inva- 
sions of the heathen Gallas, the si- 
tuation of this interesting realm is 
exceedingly critical ; and, unless 
some bold and politic chief arise 
to repress the violence of the priest- 
hood, and to give energy and 
union to the people, it is not im- 
possible but that ere long the very 
name of Christianity may be blot- 
ted out from this portion of Africa. 
A deep guilt lies “at the door of 
the Romish church,” as Mr. Jow- 
ett well observes, for what its 
Missionaries “ did in Abyssinia, 
and for what they neglected to do.” 
Had they, instead of seeking to 
add one more province to the ex- 
tensive empire of Popery, distri- 
buted the Scriptures, and diffused 
the knowledge of divine truth 
among the people, Christianity 
would have flourished, and from 
this advantageous position, know- 
ledge and civilization might have 
spread far and wide through cen- 
tral Africa. 

Some brief notices of the Jews 
and Mahomedans occur, and, in 
particular, the details of an inter- 
view between the writer and an 
Englishman who had consented to 
become a renegade. He seemed 
somewhat agitated by Mr. Jowett’s 
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appeal, but sullenly persisted in 
his determination. The conclud- 
ing observations contain much that 
is valuable and suggest import- 


- ant measures for the counteraction 


of error, and the dissemination of 
evangelical truth; but as they 
embrace a wide field, and as they 
may be readily inferred from the 

revious statements, we shall close 
ere, expressing our admiration of 
Mr. J.’s exemplary labours, and 
our gratification in the perusal of 
his very interesting volume. 


bh tte tet 


Memoirs and Remains of the Rev. 
John Griffin, jun. late Minister 
of Castle-street Chapel, Exeter. 
By John Griffin, Minister of 
King-street Chapel, Porisea. 8vo. 
8s. London: Hamilton, 1822. 


Tuis is in all respects a valuable 
Memoir, not merely from the ex- 
hibition which it affurds of the 
bright though brief career of ta- 
lent and piety, but from the very 

liarly interesting character of 
the individual whose virtues it 
durably records. It has often been 
our pleasant occupation to dwell 
on the memorials of departed 
worth, and to yield a willing ad- 
miration to the evidences of know- 
ledge and godliness furnished by 
the recollection of friends, or by 
the less partial testimony of facts 
and documents, but there is, in the 
present case, what strikes us asa 
singular and most attractive fea- 
ture in the moral and intellectual 
portraiture of the deceased, arising 
from the noble and unsuspecting 
simplicity of mind and feeling by 
which he was remarkably distin- 
guished. There was nothing of 
imbecility in this, for he was clearly 
a quick and shrewd observer; it 
seems to have originated in the 
purity of his motives, and in the 
single-heartedness with which he 
sought and followed the leadings 
of principle, and the calls of duty. 
Mr. John Griffin was a young man 
of education and literary attain- 

Cong. Mag. 1823. 
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ment; and was thus enabled. not 
only himself to occupy an elevated 
position, but to detect the un- 
founded claims of shallow pre- 
tenders ; yet we find, throughout 
his remains, notwithstanding the 
entire frankness with which he 
speaks of himself, an uncommon 
absence of self-complacency ; nor 
is there a trace of that sarcastic 
spirit, which delights in the de- 
tection of foibles and the exposure 
of presuming ignorance. He had 
received a legal education under a 
highly respectable solicitor, and of 
course must have had many op- 
portunities of seeing the violent 
and the malignant feelings, the 
selfish and dishonest tendencies, 
of human nature, yet we find no- 
thing of a misanthropic or suspi- 
cious cast in his letters or his 
diary ; nothing of this seems to 
have impaired the frankness, or 
contaminated the simplicity of his 
character. Neither does he seem 
to have been elevated by his suc- 
cess in the ministerial profession ; 
he never betrays a_ cavilling 
and depreciating spirit in his re- 
marks on others ; his criticisms are 
in a manly and liberal style, and 
his leaning is rather to praise than 
blame. He seems to have been a 
delightful hearer; his occasional 
comments on sermons which he 
had heard, show with what emo- 
tion and sincerity he listened to 
the word of life: instead of noting 
little peculiarities of manner or ex- 
pression; instead of watching for 
minor flaws in arrangement or ex- 
position, he marked the substantial 
excellencies of the preacher, and: 
his observations of this kind have 
much weight and discrimination. 
It is impossible to read the me- 
moirs of a man like this, without 
affectionate admiration, without 
deeply regretting the loss which 
the religious world has sustained, 
and without holding up his example 
to general regard and imitation. 
The Rev. John Griffin, Jun. was 
born at Portsea, on the 19th of Au« 
F 
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gust, 1796. His infancy was feéble, 
and sickly, and he appears never 
to have been of a vigorous frame. 
As might have been expected 
from the conscientious affection 
of his excellent parents, every ef- 
fort was made by them to impress 
on his mind the lessons of eternity, 
and “it was their uihepeakatle 
mercy to see the buds and blossoms 
ef early piety which, in time, 
grew and ripened into fruits of 
ighteousness ; proving, that their 
planting and watering had been 
attended with a divine increase.” 
His education was carefully con- 
ducted, and the methods used to 
call out the exercise of his facul- 
ties, seem to have been judiciously 
devised. He began to compose 
very early, and there is in exist- 
ence a folio MS. of some extent, 
containing both prose and verse 
on various subjects, written when 
he was “ between seven and nine 
years of age.” At the proper sea- 
son, after much anxious delibera- 
tion, his ts determined, on 
gtounds which fully justified their 
resolution, to avail themselves of a 
favourable opportunity which then 
offered for placing him, as an ar- 
ticled clerk, in the office of a legal 
ractitioner. While in this situa- 
ion, his diligence was exemplary, 
his reading on an extensive and 
well-arranged plan, and his con- 
duct without reproach. But, long 
before the expiration of his clerk- 
ship, events had taken place, and 
& mighty work had been wrought, 
which effected an entire change in 
is dispositions and prospects. 
*€ Under the first sermon his father 
] hed in the chapel he now occupies, 
which he delivered on the morning of the 
second Sabbath, in Oct. 1813, from 
Isa. Ixiv. i, 2. ‘‘ O, that thou wouldest 
rend the heavens, that thou ‘wouldest 
wome down, that the mountains might 
flow down at. thy presence,” he felt, as 
he frequently after expressed it, as ‘* he 
never felt before.”, His heart was now 
fully engaged with divine subjects. Re- 
ligion was “all in all; ke entered into 
it with all the powers of his soul. ‘‘ Old 


things passed away, and all things be- 


(January, 
came new.’ His cotiversaiion, 


partook of 
spondence, and writi 

auite a . and decid iy vgrent cha- 
ratter. His diary, before this time, was 
principally of a literaty and scientific 
nature, but now it was solely a delinea- 
tion of his christian experience, and such 
were most of his letters.”—pp. 67, 68. 


In his diary, under the date of 
Sept. 1814; when he was about 
18, he writes as follows. 

** I have been reading the Epistles to 
Timothy, relative to my views and de- 
sires‘as to my entéring into the ninety, 
Oh, this is the most earnest dnd abiding 
desire of soul, next to its own salva- 
tion, and that of my dear relatives. 4 
have weighed many of its difficulties, 
temptations, and trials, yet I have not 
even takén a glance of them, when com- 
pared with what I may know—(for I 
cannot help having something like a per- 
suasion I shal] be in it) ; and they ap- 
pear innumerable, mighty, and at times 
seem so ovérwhélining, that I almost 
wish I could forego the thought, but I 
cannot. 1 do long, most earnestly long, 
to preach Christ crucified; to give up 
myself to my Lord, as his active, willing 
servant: I would be a faithful labourer 
in word, doctrine, and life. I have re- 
solved to make every Tuesday a day of 
particular prayer,’ meditation, and read- 
ing upon this subject, and, if possible, 
to set apart the evening after the busi~ 
ness of the day, more especially for this 
purpose. I have done this the two past 
weeks, and have reason to hope it will 
prove uséful, by leading me, at these 
stated seasons, with peculiar earnestness, 
to the throne of grace.”— pp. 98, 99. 

On January 29, 1815, he be» 
came a member of his father’s 
church. The questions proposed, 
(in writing) were answered in a 
most interesting and satisfactory 
manner, and his father’s heart 
must have been filled with un« 
speakable joy and gratitude, as he 
listened to the affectionate testi-« 
mony rendered by the son to the 
sanctified instructions and preach+ 
ing of the parent. Much benefit 
was stated to have been derived 
from Buck’s Young Christian’s 
Guide, Bogatzky’s Golden Trea- 
sury, and from Thornton on Re- 
pentance and on the Christian's 
consolation. 

At the expiration of Mr. John 
Grifhin’s legal engagement, a pro« 
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posal was made by his master to 
take him into partnership on the 
most liberal and advantageous 
terms, but his desires had taken a 
different direction, and his anxious 
wish was that he might be engaged 
in the work of the ministry. The 
conduct of Mr, G. senior, was just 
what might have been expected 
from his well known character. 
He took no hasty steps, but avail- 
mg himself of every opportunity 

obtaining direction, and receiv- 
ing from his son the most satisfac- 
tory answers to a series of search- 
ing questions relating to the minis- 
terial character and work, “ could 
no longer withhold his unreserved 
concurrence,” 

*« The whole subject was laid before 
his sincere and disinterested friend, the 
Rev. Dr. Bogue, whose opinion fully 
coincided with his own, and who kindly 
offered to receive John into his Academy, 
and afford him gratuitous instruction, 
till an opening should occur for his en- 
tering into an academy more distant from 
the scene of his nativity. The father was 

icularly desirous that his son should 
avail -himself of this kind offer, espe- 
cially of the great advantages to be de- 
rived from the Doctor’s divinity and 
other lectures. Having had an oppor- 
tunity, for five and twenty years, of 
ing the very great benefits which 
the Doctor’s students. enjoyed from his 
extensiye ra of subjects—his judi- 
cious disquisitions on the whole circle of 
theological truths—his p acquaint- 
ance with the ancient and modern his- 
tory of the churches—of the contro- 
yersies abroad and at home—and all 
parts and subjects of polemical divinity 
—he felt very grateful and highly in- 
debted to his friend, for affording to his 
son the advantage of ing some, and 
of copying all his lectures.’’—pp. 192— 
193. 


Of these adyantages he was 
deeply sensible, and after leaving 
the academy at-Gosport, we find 
him describing the possession of 
these lectures as an enviable privi- 
lege. In 1817, he entered Hox- 
ton Academy ; here, after a little 
temporary embarrassment and un- 
pleasant feeling, he soon felt him- 
self quite happy and at home ; the 
houses of many friends in and near 
London were open to him, in the 
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first instance on his father’s ace 
count, but afterwards from respect 
for his own excellent qualities of 
head and heart. We much re 
that we are under the necessity of 
passing by all the interesting de- 
tails of his academic course, but 
they are, of course, somewhat de- 
sultory, and were our limits more 
extensive, it would still be but im- 
perfect fragments that we could 
afford to cite. 

In October, 1819, he was sent 
to supply the pulpit of Castle 
Street Meeting, Exeter. His 
preaching here was so acceptable, 
that it excited a strong desire, con- 
firmed by his amiable and con- 
sistent deportment, to secure his 
permanent services. The whole 
proceedings were highly creditable 
to the prudence a right feeling 
of both parties. After having, in 
July, 1820, delivered as one of 
the three anniversary sermons, 
a well compacted and strongly ar- 
gued discourse on the personality 
of the Holy Spirit, which is printed 
in the memoir, Mr. G. entered on 
his charge. His ordination took 


place on the 14th September, when 
his father gave the charge, and Dr. 
Bogue aillirensed the people. Byt 


the labours of this interesting 
young minister were soon to close. 
He had undertaken to three 
times on the Sabbath-day, an exer- 
tion, we admit, on the grounds so 
forcibly stated by the elder Mr. 
Griffin, in many cases highly im- 
portant, but, we are persuaded, ex- 
tremely injurious to men of feeble 
constitutions, and not always safe 
to stronger frames. He failed un- 
der his task, struggling, to the last, 
to maintain his post. He died, in 
his father’s house, on the 19th of 
January, 1422, aged twenty-five 
years.and five months. 

‘¢ About a fortnight before he died, 
he was so much affected by Palpitations 
of the heart, and difficylty of breathing, 
that he thought himself to be dying. 
He said, “‘ Father, do you think I am 
going? If you do, pray tell me, for I 
should like to know it would not shock 
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me.” He afterwards revived, and then 
said, ‘* I really thought I was going. I 
have now, blessed God! passed a 
point in my experience I had never at- 
tained before. I often felt pleasure in 
the anticipation of heaven, but have fre- 
— feared, that when I shou!d arrive 
to such a state of boty, as to think my- 
_self to be really dying, that my confidence 
and comfort would decline ; but now, I 
have been, in my own view and feelings, 
within a few moments of eternity; and I 
feel truly happy. It was very solemn 
indeed—indeed, my dear father, it was 
very solemn, but i was very happy. I 
bless God for this; I take it as a pledge 
of what his grace can do, and of what it 
will do when the last hour comes.” 

‘* His heavenly Father was faithful to 
the pledge which he had thus given him. 
On Saturday, the 19th of January, 1822, 

-about three in the afternoon, as he was 
sitting by the fire-side, he was taken 
worse than before, in consequence of a 
rupture of some blood vessel of the 
lungs, which, though the discharge was 
not profuse, taught him that his end was 
approaching. He said, ‘* Now, father, 
go.--God bless you—and bless 
you all!” He offered some lively short 
addresses to his heavenly Father, and 
said to those about him, ‘‘ Pray that I 
may have a speedy release.’” The diffi- 
culty of breathing became very great, 
_and consequently, the difficulty of * aod 
ing was so; but perceiving his end very 
‘fast approaching, his father said, ‘‘ My 
dear son, 1 hope you are able to trust in 
your heavenly Father.” He said, “ I 
am—He has been my trust from my 
ae Through grace, I have a good 
ope—a full assurance.”’ His father im- 
. mediately said, ‘* I trust the Lord Jesus 
will be with your spirit.”” He replied, 
_with increased ene of expression, 
** He is! he is!” These were the last 
words, or syllables, he uttered, or at- 
tempted to utter; and in a few minutes 
afterwards, his redeemed spirit left the 
suffering body for the realms of eternal 
light and glory, at about half-past eight 
on the Saturday evening.”—pp. 487— 
468. 


If we were to insert all that we 
feel inclined to say of this exem- 
plary minister of Christ Jesus, we 
should considerably lengthen this 
article, but we are compelled to 
brevity ; and we must refer to the 
volume itself for much valuable 
and deeply interesting illustration 
of the Christian character. His 


tutors held him in the highest ad- 
miration ; the following extract 
from the funeral sermon preached 
at Hoxton by Dr. Harris, contains 





an honourable testimony to his 
worth. 

‘« He was particularly distinguished 
the vivacity and ardour of his social af- 
fections, and for a quality for which a 
name is yet wanting in our language— 
a child-like simplicity and ingenuousness 
that irresistibly entwines itself round the 
heart, combined with a manly intelli- 
gence and firmness that commands re- 
spect and admiration. While his irtel- 
lectual energy was, in general, apparent, 
the most prominent features of his mind 
were, a power of firmly seizing the strong 
points of such subjects as came under 
his consideration, and a facility of de- 
corating them with the ever ready crea- 
tions of an active and vigorous imagina- 
tion. - Such a disposition, combined with 
such endowments of mind, especially 
sanctified as they were in him by the 
influence of divine grace, might be fairly 
considered a prognostic of much useful- 
ness and esteem. This presumption is 
justified by fact. By those who knew 
him intimately he was generally ad- 
mired, but still more entirely beloved.’ 
—p. 497. 


Beside the large excerpts from 
Mr. John Griffin’s diary, many in- 
teresting papers, written by him on 
general subjects, will be found in 
this volume ; there is a happy 
jeu d'esprit on a gold ring, which, 
if the words were dressed up in 
the antique garb of spelling, would 
give a lively fepresentation of the 
rich and imaginative composition 
of our old writers. There occurs, at 
page 312, a good description of an 
antiquarian visit ; itis but a sketch, 
only an admirable one, and might 
be hung up with the vivid pic- 
tures of Washington Irving. The 
three papers on Domestic Conver- 
sation, which were inserted in 
former numbers of this Magazine, 
are creditable alike to the taste 
and feelings of the writer. Of the 
poetry, we feel much inclined to 
extract the pleasant and con amore 
painting of “ The Fireside,” but 
we must desist. 

We cannot, however, close with- 
out expressing our entire satisfac- 
tion with the manner in which 
this publication is got up. It will, 
assuredly, be extensively read ; 
and more than this, it will, we 
doubt not, be abundantly useful. 
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On the means of obtaining Satisfac- 
tion with regard to the Truth of 
Religious Sentiments: a Sermon 
delivered in the Meeting-house of 

, the Rev. William Wall, at the 
Monthly Association of Ministers 
connected -with the Academy at 
Homerton, on November 7, 1822. 
By John Pye Smith, D.D. 
8vo. 1s.—London: Holdsworth, 
1822. 

Tuts is a most difficult, and yet 

most important subject. When 

we throw a superficial glance upon 
the party-coloured map of human 
opinion, we cannot but be struck 
with its motley and grotesque ap- 
pearance. There is no form or 
colour of absurdity and extrava- 
gance which has not been borrowed 
by the inventors of new sects for 
the shape and vesture of their idol. 

From the dark and sanguinary 

code of the offerer of human sacri- 

fices, whether Druid or Inquisitor, 
down to the cap and bells of 

Emanuel Swedenborg, error has 

exhibited herself underevery varied 

aspect of horror and of folly. It 
may suit the purpose of the Scep- 
tic to treat all this jestingly, and 
to make it the ground of a sneer- 
ing cavil against all revealed reli- 
gion; but the prospect affects the 

Christian with anxiety and grief. 

Even the well-grounded believer 

may sometimes feel dismay and 

wavering when he looks on the 
various and hostile divisions which 
exist among those who call them- 
selves the followers of Christ. Re- 
ferring to the same rule of faith, 
we are at variance respecting its 
interpretation ; and this, not merely 
on trivial matters, but concerning 
vital and essential truths. “Though 
bearing, as our common appella- 
tion, the name of the same glori- 
ous Saviour, we are unable to 
come to any general agreement in 
relation to his person, his charac- 
ter, his offices. Deeply, however, 
as this is to be deplored, it will 
work for good to the humble and 
trusting child of God ; it will con- 
firm and increase his sense of his 


I 


own infirmity, and his implicit re- 
liance on divine light and strength : 
and while his steady appeal is to 
the Law and to the Testimony, he 
will look to a higher teaching for 
the right application of the word 
of truth. Nor will this supersede 
the exercise of his intellectual 
faculties ; it will, on the contrary, 
direct and sanctify their diligent 
use. To search the Scriptures is 
the injunction of Him to whom 
they refer, and in whom they ter- 
minate ; and he, who, in a spirit 
of simplicity and teachableness, 
gives obedience to that command, 
shall not err therein. 

We were happy to find, from 
the excellent discourses before us, 
that Dr. Smith had taken up this 
important subject, and that, not- 
withstanding the brevity which 
gives an air of meagreness to seve- 
ral of the points, he had treated it 
with his accustomed clearness of 
argument and arrangement. His 
sketch, indeed, is much too large 
for his canvas, and highly as we 
have been gratified by the sermon 
in its present state, we have felt 
regret that he had not taken larger 
scope, and followed out completely 
his comprehensive plan. After a 
suitable introduction, he points out 
as ‘the common and principal 
sources of error with regard to di- 
vine things”—‘ the weakness of 
our faculties ; our taking up wrong 
subjects of investigation, and our 
being affected by the secret influ- 
ence of sinful dispositions and ha- 
bits.” Under the last head we find 
the following impressive observa- 
tions. 


*** A scorner,’ said the wise king of 
Israel, ‘ seeketh wisdom and findeth. it 
not.’ The entire want, or the great de- 
ficiency, of love, reverence, and devoted- 
ness to God, cannot but give a fatal obli- 
quity to our professed researches after 
truth. Such a state of mind is also in- 
variably connected with wrong affections 
in relation to ourselves. Instead of an 
humbie, adoring, and delightful admira- 
tion of the universal perfection of the 
Most High, there will be pride, self-con- 
fidence, and a determination to think at 
all events favourably of our own disposi- 
tions and practices, The judgment of 
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Ginide little tently.” A dein 
pression felt very sti . His supre- 
macy will be the object yi secret mur- 
mur, or of virtual denial. The heart will 
rise in dislike aguinst his glorious and 
unchangeable rectitude, and the necessary 
obligation of Iris rational creatures to 
love him with a perfect heart. His sole 
and sovereign competency to determine 
whether at all, to what extent, and in 
what way and manner, he may be pleased 
to pardon and bless sinners, will be met 
by a strong, though perhaps disguised, 
repugnanee. And the duty of a cheerful 
and implicit reliance on the unsullied 
purity, righteousness, and benevolence 
of Jehovah, notwithstanding the per- 
py present appearances, may in- 
deed be faintly acknowledged in words, 
but, as to practical effect, it will be 
treated with neglect, or even with dis- 
gust. These and all other movements of 
the heart which is under the power of 
revolt from God, will most certainly 
darken the understanding and mislead 
the judgment; ‘evil will be put for 
good,’ and good will be treated as evil.” 
—pp. 14, 15. 

The remedies of the erroneous 
tendencies of the human heart are 
stated to be, 1. The maintenance 
of right affections towards the great 
Author and Revealer of religious 
truth. 2. A habit of entire sud- 
jection to the authority of the Holy 


Scriptures. 3. The use of all pro- - 


per methods of acquiring and im- 
proving the art of just reasoning. 
. Establishment in the evidence 
and influence of primary truths. 
5, Living under the benign and pu- 
ivng influence of divine truth. 
Cautious observations of the ef- 
Sect of particular sentiments upon 
ourselves or others, 7. Keeping 
in mind that what has been adopt- 
ed on impartial inquiry and suffi- 
cient evidence, is not to be lightly 
given up on the mere occurrence of 
some new objection, 8. Fervent 
rayer. 

. The constant, serious, and affec- 
tionate practice of this great and neces- 
sary duty will have the most happy effect 
in obtaining and preserving the rational 
and scriptural satisfaction of the truth of 
our sentiments, if they be indeed true ; 
and, if otherwise, of leading us to the 
timely and beneficial discovery of our 
errors. Prayer elevates the soul above 
the mists and darkness of this revolted 
world, and places us under the very shin- 
ing of the Everztastine Licur. It 


tends to exterminate the test ob- 
siruction. to the entrance of that light, 
the prepossessions of sin in the heart. It 
gives vigour and delicacy to - sanctified 
perceptions. It guides that holy mental 
pe is the characteristic of the 
real Christian, to the quick discrimina- 
tion, and the delighted reception of truth 
and goodness. ‘Through prayer, the hal- 
lowed medium of intercourse with 

ven, the devout mind ascends to its 
closest enjoyment of communion with 
the Lord God of truth: and from him 
descend the returns of prayer, ‘ every 
good gift and every perfect gift. ”’— 
pp- 29, 30. 


We cannot take leave of this able 
sermon without extracting from it 
the following spirited reprobation 
of all violent methods for the vin- 
dication of gospel truth, 


«* Here may I pause, to give utterance 
to deep and bitter lamentation, that the 
propagation and defence of divine truth 
has not been always carried on in the 
spirit of its legitimate discovery! Gloomy 
ages past have shewn us kings and em- 
perors, popes, bishops, and presbyters, 
councils and synods, dictating what they 
called religion, and enforcing with fire 
and sword their often ignorant and pro- 
fane decisions as the standards of unhesi- 
tating belief. Reason is shocked, and 
the heart of humanity is broken, in look- 
ing back upon the miseries which these 
impious usurpations have inflicted on 
mankind. Infatuated oppressors! Could 
they not understand that there is no con- 
nexion between the threatenings of human 
power, confiscations, tortures, and exe- 
cutions, and the proof of propositions 
which res the thoughts and inward 
feelings of men, their accountableness to 
God, and their condition in the eternal 
world? Could they not discern that 
such means were equally applicable, and 
far more congenial, to the aid of impos- 
ture, than to the me of benignant 
and lovely truth? Could they not see 
that error and impiety, when persecuted, 
have their evil varnished over, and stand 
forth as objects of pity and tenderness? 
Alas, alas! That, even in our age and 
country, the truths of heaven should be 
vindicated— (no, not vindicated, —out- 
raged, degraded, insulted !)—by means 
abhorent from the character and the 
word of Christ, the genius of the gospel, 
and even the dictates of common sense ! 
That the doctrine whose OWN energies 
will vanquish the world, should be held 
forth as crying for help to indictments 


and condemnations, fines and dungeons! ' 


—Measures which go near to place the 
martyr’s crown on the loathsome hydra 
of infidelity !’’—pp. 20, 21. 
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Divine Fancies, digested into Epi- 
grammes, Medilations, and Ob- 
servations. By Fran. Quarles. 
London : Printed by M. F., for 
John Marriott, 1641. 

‘Divine Poemes. Revised and cor- 
rected wilh additions, by the Au- 
thor, Fran. Quarles. London: 
Printed for B. T. and T. S. 
1669. 

Emblems, Divire and Moral ; to- 

ether with Hieroglyphics of the 


ife of Man. Written by Fran- 
cis Quarles. London: Printed 


for D. Midwinter, 1736. 
i rig and Mercy for Afflicted 
3; Or Meditations, Solilo- 
quies, and Prayers. By Francis 
Quarles. A new Edition, by 
Reginalde Wolfe, Esq. London: 
Longman and Co. 1807. 


We have more lying before and 
beside us, but we really think 
these are quite enough for the 

ing of a single article; we 
shall, however, just mention the 
Enchiridion, and the School of 
the Heart. 


The hero William, and the martyr 
Charles, 

One knighted Blackmore, and one pen- 
sioned Quarles. 

It is probable that many of our 
readers have formed their estimate 
of Francis Quarles, from Pope’s 
bitter sarcasm, and they may be 
surprised to learn, that he wag 
a writer, not only popular in his 
day, but entitled to a somewhat 
more favourable treatment , than 
he has met with from posterity. 
The main particulars of his life 
are preserved to us by “ Ursula 
Quarles, his sorrowful widow,” who 
has given us a brief narrative, 
somewhat quaint and mincing in 
its composition, but valuable as 
the feeling testimony of the indi- 
vidual who knew him best, to the 





piety and consistency of his cha- 
racter. He was by birth and edu- 
cation a gentleman. After the 
usual training of a_ respectable. 
country school, he matriculated at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
subsequently entered himself a 
law student at Lincoln’s Inn, 
rather, it should seem, by way of 
distinction, as the member of a 
liberal profession, than with a view 
to practice in the courts. He 
qualified himself for the Bar, “ not 
so much,” is the statement of his 
relict, “out of desire to benefit 
himse'f thereby, as his friends and 
neighbours, but, shewing therein 
his continuall inclination to peace, 
to compose suits and differences 
among them.” It would be in+ 
justice both to Quarles and his 
widow, to describe his personal 
and domestic character in any 
other words than those of the 
latter, and we shall proceed with 
the quotation. 


*¢ After he came to maturity, he was 
not desirous to put himselfe into the 
world, otherwise he might have had 
greater preferments then he had. He 
was neither so unfit for Court preferment, 
nor so ill-beloved there, but that he might 
have raised his fortunes thereby, if he 
had had any inclination that way. But his 
mind was chiefly set upon his devotion 
and study; yet not altogether so much 
but that he faithfully discharged the 
place of Cup-bearer to the Queen of Bo- 
hemia, and the office of Secretary te the 
reverend and learned Lord Primate of 
freland, that now is, and of Chronologer 
to the famous city of London; which 
place he held to his death, and ‘would 
have given that city (and the world) a 
testimony that he was their faithfall ser- 
vant therein, if it had pleased God to 
blesse him with life to perfect what he 
had begun. He was the husband of one 
wife, by whom he was the father of eigh- 
teen children, and how faithfull and loving 
a husband and father he was, the joynt 
tears of his widow and fatherlesse children 
will better expresse then my pen is able 
to doe. 

* In all his duties to God and man he 
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was conscionable and orderly. He pre- 
ferred God and religion to the first place 
in his thoughts, his king and country to 
the second, his family and studies he re- 
served to the last. As for God, he was 
frequent in his devotions and prayers to 
him, and almost constant in reading or 
meditating on his holy word, as his ‘¢ /)i- 
vine Fancies,” and other parts of his 
works will sufficiently testifie. For his 
religion, he was a true sonne of the Church 
of England, an even Protestant, not in the 
least degree biassed to this hand of su- 
perstition, or that of schisme, though 
both those factions were ready to cry 
him down for his inclination to the con- 
His love to his king and country 
in these late unhappy times of distraction, 
was manifest, in that he used his pen and 
poured out his continuall prayers and 
tears to quench this miserable fire of dis- 
sention, while too many others added 
daily fewell unto it. And for his family, 
his care was very great over that, even 
when his occasions caused his absence 
from it. And when he was at home, his 
exhortations to us, to continue in vertue 
and godly life, were so pious and fre- 
quent ; his admonitions so grave and pier- 
cing; his reprehensions so mild and 
ntle ; and (above all) his own example 
fn every religious and morall duty, so 
constant and manifest, that his equall 
may be desired, but can hardly be met 
aiell—oe. xi, xii. 


There is something beautiful in 


the very partiality of all this. In. 


the eyes of the affectionate Ursula, 
her husband was qualified for the 
highest posts; and “ preferments” 
only waited for his asking. We 
much question, however, whether 
this was exactly the case ; we have 
a shrewd suspicion that the worthy 
cup-bearer would have willingly 
borne the more weighty insignia of 
a higher office; that the trusty 
amanuensis of Usher would not 
have declined the responsibilities 
and emoluments of a state-se- 
cretaryship ; and that the civic 
chronologer would cheerfully have 
relinquished that honourable title, 
had the temptation of a more lu- 
crative sinecure been fairly held 
out to him. Be this as it may ; 
whether Quarles was contented 
or ambitious, he never rose above 
this inferior level, and instead of 
pursuing great men with hungry 
and servile clamours, he wisely 


sought indemnification inthe bosom 
of his family, and the delights of 
his study. He was at his desk 
“usually by three o'clock in the 
morning,” and, observes dame 
Ursula, with a little pardonable 
affectation of unseasonable mo- 
desty, 


“« The fruits thereof are best tasted by 
those who have most perused his works, 
and therefore I shall be silent in that 
particular. For though it had been ne- 
cessary in any other to have spoken 
somewhat of his writings, yet, I hope it 
will not be expected from me; sceing 
that neither the judgement of my sex 
can be thought competent, nor (if it 
were) would the nearness of my relation 
to him suffer me to praise that, at com- 
mendations whereof, from others, I have 
often blushed.”’—p. xiii. 


As we have “ tasted” pretty 
largely of these abundant “ fruits,” 
we may as well avail ourselves of 
the present opportunity, to intro- 
duce our critical estimate of the 
literary merits of Quarles, If we 
were called upon to. state it in 
brief, we should say that he was 
a man of excellent fancy, but exe- 
crable taste. With a liberal en- 
dowment of admirable faculties, he 
was miserably wanting in that 
which should control the rest. 
His judgment was incurably de- 
fective, and we find the traces of 
this deficiency through the whole 
of his poetical works. It may be 
easy to account for the heavy and 
unreadable mediocrity which some- 
times creeps on, page afier page, 
without a redeeming flash of vi- 
gour or beauty, by recollecting the 
unthinking and unblotting fluency 
with which he wrote; but we can 
only explain the sheer imbecility 
of occasional expressions, by im- 
puting to him a complete absence 
of all correct discrimination, There 
are, in his “ Divine Fancies,” some 
lines on the infancy of our Savicur, 
which, from their irreverent silli- 
ness, we forbear to cite ; and per- 
haps it may be best, on the whole, 
not to make sport with the infir- 
mities ofa man of genius: it will 
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be a pleasanter, as well asa more most impressive character in se- 
profitable task, to exhibit some of veral of the “funeral elegies on” 
his happier efforts. There is a the death of Dr. Aylmer. 


“© ELEGY XXI. 


** Wouldst thou, when death had done, deserve a story 
Should-stain the memory of great Pompey’s glory, 
Conquer thy self, example be thy guide,— 

Dye just, as our self-conquering Ailmer dy’d. 
Wouldst thou subdue more kingdoms, gain more crowns 
Than that brave hero Cesar conquer’d towns, 
Then conquer death ; example be thy guide ; 
Dye just, as our death-conquering Ailmer dy’d. 
But wouldst thou win more worlds, than he had done 
Kingdoms, that all the earth had over-run ? 
Then conquer heaven; example be thy guide ; 
Dye just, as our heaven-conquering Ailmer dy’d.”’ 
Divine Poems, pp. 453, 454. 
** ELEGY IX. 


* I wondred not to hear so brave an end 
Because, I knew, who made it could contend 
With death, and conquer, and in open chace 
Would spit defiance in his conquered face : 

And did: Dauntless he trod him underneath, 

To shew the weakness of unarmed death : 

Nay, had report, or niggard fame deny’d 

His name, it had been known, ’twas Ailmer dy’d. 

It was no-wonder, to hear Rumour tell, 

Tuat he which dy’d so oft, once dy’d so well . 

Great Lord of life, how hath thy dying breath 

Made man, whom death had conquer’d, conquer death !”’ p. 449. 


There is some felicity, but more of the verse is miserably out of 
singularity, in the following; the _ place. 
artificial and affected construction 


*¢ Thus to the world, and to the spacious ears 
Of fame, I blazon my unboasted tears : 
Thus to thy sacred Dust, thy Urn, thy Herse 
I consecrate my sighs, my tears, my Verse; 
Thus to thy soul, thy name, thy just desert 
I offer up my joy, my love, my heart: 
That earth may know, and every ear that hears, 
True worth and grief were parents to my tears 
That earth may know thy Dust, thy Urn, thy Herse, 
Brought forth and bred my sighs, my tears, my Verse ; 
And that thy soul, thy name, thy just desert, 
Invites, incites, my joy, my love, my heart.” p. 453. 


** Sion’s Sonnets” are founded close our selections from this vo- 
on the Canticles, and among many lume; we have paused over several 








stanzas of little merit, and some of . 


fantastic character, they contain 
a few rich specimens of beauty 
and melody. 

The two following extracts must 


passages of great power, but much 
still lies before us, and we can 
only spare room for the following 
samples, both of them characteristic 
of the peculiarities of Quarles, 


** FRAUS MUNDI, 


«¢ What is the world? a great Exchange of ware, 
Wherein all sorts, and sexes, cheapning are : 
The Flesh, the Devil sit, and cry, What lack ye? 
When most they fawn, they most intend to rack ye : 
The wares are cups of Joy, and beds of Pleasure, 
There’s goodly choice, down weight, and flowing measure, 
A soul's the price, but they give time to pay, 
Upon the Death-bed, on the dying “a 


Cone. Maga. No. 61. 
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** Hard is the bargain, and unjust the measure. 
When as the price so much out-lasts the pleasure ; 
The joys that are on Earth, are counterfeits; 
If ought be true, ’tis this, Th’ are true deceits: 
They flatter, fawo, and (like the Crocodile) 
Kil, wbere they laugh, and murther where they smile ; 
They daily dip within bg Mao, and cry, 


Who hath betrayed thee ? 


aster, Is it I?’’ p. 74. 


*€ DEATH. 
*¢ Death is a Kalender ro oe te | Fate, 
d 


Concerning all men, never out 


ate : 


Her days Dominical are writ in blood : 

She shews more bad days then she sheweth good . 

She tells when days, and months, and terms expire, 

Meas’ring the lives of mortals by her squire (rule.) 

Death is a Pursuivant with Eagles wings, 

That knocks at poor mens doors, and gates of Kings. 

Worldling, beware betime, death sculks behind thee, 

And as she leaves thee, so will judgment find thee.” p- 28. 


The “ Divine Fancies,” on the 
whole, please us much less than 
some of the other works ; there is 
more effort, and less nature and 
feeling, in this volume than in any 


of the others. He has affected an 


epigrammatic cast of composition, 
which, though sufficiently common 
with him, is here more frequent, 
and fails oftener, than in his other 
works. The following specimens 
are of mixed merit. 


«< ON MANS PLEA, 
** Mans Plea to Man, is, That he never more 
Will begge, and that he never begg’d before : ' 
Mans Plea to God, is, That he did obtaine 
A former Suit, and therefore sues againe. 
How good a God we serve ; that when we sue, 
Makes his old gifts th’ examples of his new !’” p. 22. 
“ ON THE HYPOCRITE. 
‘* Hee’s like a Bul-rush ; seeghes so smooth, that not 
The eye of Cato can discry a knot : . 
Pill but the Bark, and strip his smoother skin, 
And thou shalt find him spungy all within . 
His browes are alwaies ponderous as Lead, ~ 


He ever droops, and 


his velvet head : 


He washes often ; but, if thou enquire 
Into his depth, his roots are fixt in myre.” p- 116. 
** ON REWARD. 
** When holy Scriptures mention the Rewarding 
Of works, we read not, For, but stil According.” p- 160, 
*€ ON A PRINTING-HOUSE. 
*¢ The world’s a Printing-House : our words, our thoughts, 
Our deeds, are Characters of sey’rall sizes : 
Each Soule is a Composter ; of whose faults 
The Levits are Correctors: Heav’n revises ; 
Death is the common Press ; from whence, being driven, 
W’are gathered Sheet by Sheet ; and bound for Heaven.’’ p- 162. 
‘¢ ON THE TWO ESSENCES. 
** Gods sacred Essence represents the bright 
And glorious body of the greater light : 
*Tis perfect ; hath a Being of her own, 
Giving to all, receiving light from none : 
Mans Essence represents the borrowed light 
And feeble luster of the Lampe of night . 
Her Rayes are faint, and her Reflection thin, 
Distain’d with nat’rall blemishes within ; 
Inconstant, various ; having, of her owne, 
No light at all ; or light, as good as none . 
When too much earth shall interpose, and slips 
Betwixt these Lights, our soules are in th’ Eclips,” pp. 164, 165. 
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*€ ON THE WORLD. 
** The World’s a Booke, writ by th’ eternall Art 
Of the great Maker, printed in Mans heart ; 
’Tis falsely printed, though divinely pend, 


And all th’ Errata will appeare at th’ end.” 


This last has been erroneously 
aseribed to Franklin ; we hope he 
did not claim it for hiniself. We 
had marked two fine poems from 
the Emblems and the Hierogly- 
phics ; but we must pass forward 
to the prose works of this ready 
writer. On the whole we prefer 
his prose to his poetry ; it is more 
equable in its composition, less 
offensive from quaintng3s or vul- 
garity, and less questionable in its 
purpose. The volume entitled 
** Judgment and Mercy,” is an in- 
teresting production, and might, 
we should think, by discreet prun- 
ing and slight alteration, be made 
extensively useful. It is divided 
into two parts ; in the first, vicious 
characters are introduced, describ- 
ing and defending, in specious-lan- 
guage, their favourite corruptions. 
While engaged in this exercise of 
depraved ingenuity, they are sud- 
denly struck by suitable denun- 
ciatory passages of Scripture, which 
agitate their minds, and awaken 
new-feelings }4these are expressed 
in a soliloquy, followed by an 
adapted prayer. The second part 
is substantially the same, but the 
characters introduced are of a 
more mixed:cast. Altogether this 
book is a great favourite with us. 
The composition is remarkable for 
richness; and for a sort of mea- 
sured cadence, which falls very 


sweetly onthe ear. If Quarles had . 


written nothing but this, he would 
have come down to us with a far 
less uncertain celebrity than that 
which is now connected with his 
memory. The length of these 
monologues. makes them incon- 
venient for insertion, and yet we 
cannot in any other way do justice 
to this ex: t manual. We 
shall, therefore, take the first nearly 
entire,’ and,’ with the exception of 
a brief citation or two from the 


p- 173. 


Enchiridion, close with it our lite~ 
rary illustrations of Quarles. 
‘€ THE SENSUAL MAN. 

** His Solace.—-Come, let us be merry, 
and rejoice our souls, in frolic and in 
fresh delights: let us screw our pam- 
pered hearts a pitch beyond the reach of 
dull-browed sorrow : let us pass the slow- 
paced time in melancholy-charming mirth, 
and take the advantage of our youthful 
days: let us banish care to the dead sea 
of phlegmatic old age : let a deep sigh be 
high treason, and let a solemn look be 
adjudged a crime too great for pardon. 
My serious studies shall be to draw mirth 
into a body, to analise laughter, and to 
paraphrase upon the various texts of all 
delights. My recreations shall be to still 
pleasure into a quintessence. Why 
should I spend my precious minutes in 
the sullen and dejected shades of sadness? 
or rayel out my short-lived days in so- 
lemn and heart-breaking care? Hours 
have eagles-wings, and when their hasty 
flight shall put a period to our numbered 
days, the world is gone with us, and all 
our forgotten joys are left to be enjoyed 
by the succeeding generations, and we 
are snatched, we know not how, we know 
not whither, and wrapt in the dark 
bosom of eternal night. Come then, my 
soul, be wise; make use of that which, 
gone, is past recalling, and lost, is past 
redemption : eat thy bread with a merry 
heart, and gulp down every care in frolic 
cups of liberal wine. Beguile the tedious 
nights; let music, voices, masks, and 
midnight revels, and all that melancholy 
wisdom censares vain, be thy delights. 
And let thy care-abjuring soul cheer up, 
and sweeten the short days of thy con- 
suming youth. Follow the ways of thy 
own heart; take pleasure in the choice 
of pleasures, and please thy curious eyes 
with all varieties, to satisfy thy soul 
in all things which thy heart desires. 
Ay, but, my soul, when those evil days 
shall come wherein thy wasting pleasures 
shall present their items to thy bedrid 
view—when all diseases and the evils of 
age shall muster up their forces in thy 
crazy bones, where be thy comforts 
then ? 

** ConsipER, O my soul, and know 
that day will come, and after that, ano- 
ther, wherein, for all these things,’ 

** € God will bring thee to judgnient.’—~ 
Eccles, xi. 9. 

“« Eccles. ii, 2.—‘* I said in my heart, 
Go to now, I will prove thee with mirth, and 
thereforé enjoy pleasure, and behold this also 
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is vanity: I said hter, It is mad ; 
and of mirth, Whal dhe F 

*« St. James.—* Ye have lived in pleasure 
on the earth, and been wanton; ye have 
nourished your hearts as in the day of slaugh- 
ter.’ 

6¢ His Soliloquy-What hast thou now 
to say, O my soul, why this judgment, 
seconded with divine proofs, backed with 
the harmony of holy men, should not 
proceed against thee; Dally no longer 
with thy own salvation, nor flatter thy 
own corruption : remember, the wages 
of flesh are sin, and the wages of sin, 
death. God hath threatened it, whose 
judgments are terrible: God hath wit- 
nessed it, whose words are truth. Con- 
sider then, my soul, and let not momen- 
tary pleasures flatter thee into eternity of 
torments. How many, that have trod 
thy steps, are now roaring in the flames 
of hell! and yet thou triflest away the 
time of thy repentance. O my poor de- 
luded soul, presume no longer; repent 
to-day, lest to-morrow come too late. 
Or couldest thou ravel out thy days be- 
yond Methusalem, tell me, alas! what 
will eternity be the shorter for the de- 
duction of a thousand years? Be wisely 
provident therefore, O my soul, and bid 
pac 4: the common sorceress of the 
world, farewell: life and death are yet 
before thee: choose life, and the God 
of life will seal thy choice. Prostrate 
thyself before Him who delights not in 
the death of a sinner, and present thy 
petitionsto Him who can deny thee no- 
thing in the name of a Saviour.” 

“* His Prayer—O God, in the beauty 
of whose holiness is the true joy of those 
that love thee, the full happiness of those 
that fear thee, and the only rest of those 
that prize thee; in respect of which the 
transi pleasures of the world are less 
than nothing ; in comparison of which 
the greatest wisdom of the world is folly, 
and the glory of the earth but dross and 
dung: how dare my boldness thus pre- 
sume to press into thy glorious presence ? 
What can ay prayers expect but thy 
just wrath heavy indignation? Oh! 
what return, can the taipted breath of my 
polluted lips deserve, but to be bound 
hand and foot, and cast into the flames 
of hell? But, Lord, the merits of my 
Saviour are greater than the offences of 
a sinner, and the sweetness of thy mercy 
exceeds the sharpness of my misery : the 
horror of thy j nts has seized upon 
me, and I languish.through the sense of 
thy displeasure; I have forsaken thee, 
the rest of my distressed soul, and set 


my affections upon the vanity of the 
deceitful world. Make me a new crea- 
‘ture, O my God, and destroy the old 
man within me. Remove my affections 
from the love of transitory things, that I 
may run the way of thy commandments. 
Turn away mine eyes from beholding 


vanity, and make thy testimonies my 
whole delight. Give me strength to dis- 
cern the emptiness of the creature, and 
inebriate my heart with the fulness of thy 
joys. Be thou my portion, O God, at 
whose right hand stand pleasures for 
evermore,” —pp. 1—8. 

The Enchiridion contains four 
centuries of ‘‘ Institutions,” “ di- 
vine” and “ moral ;” consisting of 
brief and pithy observations, on an 
infinitude of subjects. This little 
work has received from Headley 
the emphatic commendation, that 
had it “ been written at Athens or 
at Rome, its author would have 
been classed with the wise men of 
his country.” 

‘¢ Ifthou hope to please all, thy hopes 
are vaine ; if thou feare to displease some, 
thy fears are idle. The way to please 
thy selfe, is not to displease the best, 
and the way to displease the best, is to 
please the most: if thou canst fashion 
thy selfe to please all, thou shalt dis- 
please him that is All in All.” 

Enchiridion. 

*< Deride not him whom the looser 
world calls Puritane, lest thou offend a 
little one : if he bean hypocrite, God, that 
knows him, will reward him; if zealous, 
that God that loves him, will revenge 
him; if he be good, he is good to God’s 
glory: if evill, let him be evill at his 
own charges: he that judges, shall be 
judged.” Enchiridion, 

The death of Quarles was made 
tranquil by faith in his Redeemer, 
theugh it had been hastened by 
the sting of slanderous imputation. 
** Unjust aspersions,” of which the 
principal seems to have been the 
charge of attachment to popery, 
were circulated against him, and 
“ struck him to the heart.” He 
said, that they “‘ would be his death,” 
and dying, he left his solemn testi- 
mony, that “as he was trained up 
and lived in the true Protestant rele 

ion, So in that religion he “ 
The edifying culars Fis 
death shall be given in the words 
of his faithful biographer. 


‘* | shall therefore rather desire leave 
to speak a word or two concerning THE 
BLESSED END of my dear husband, which 
was every way answerable to his godly 
life; or rather (indeed) su it. 
For, as gold is in fire, so 
were all his Christian vertues more re- 
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fined end remarkable during the time of 
his sicknesse. His patience was wonder- 
full, insomuch, as he would confesse no 
pain, even then when all his friends per- 
ceived his disease to be mortall ; but still 
rendered thanks to God for his especial 
love to him, in taking him into his own 
hands to chastise, while others were exposed 
to the fury of. their enemies, the power of 
pistols, and the trampling of horses. 

‘* He exprest great sorrow for his sins, 
and, when it was told him that his friends 
conceived he did thereby much harm to 
himselfe, he answered, ‘ They were not his 
Sriends thut would not give him leave to be 
penitent.” 

«¢ His exhortations to his friends that 
came to visit him were most divine ; 
wishing them to have a care of the expence 
of their time, and every day to call themselves 
to an accompt, that sé when they came to their 
bed of sickness, they might lie upon it with a 
rejoicing heart. And doubtlesse such an 
one was his: insomuch as he thanked 
God, that, whereas he might have justly 
expected that his conscience should look him 
in the face like a lyon, it rather looked 
upon him like a lamb: and that God had 

forgiven him his sins, and that night sealed 
him his pardon,”’—pp. xiii, xiv. 


*¢ These were the most remarkable 
in him during his sicknesse. 

The rest of the time he spent in contem- 
plation of God, and meditating upon his 
word ; espesially upon Christ’s ‘sufferings, 
and what a benefit those have, that by 
faith could lay hold on him, and what 
vertue there was in the least drop of his 
precious blood: intermingling here and 


there many devout prayers and ejacula- 
tions ; which continued with him as long 
as his speech; and after, as we could 
perceive by some imperfect expressions. 
At which time, a friend of his exhorting 
him to apply himself to finish his course 
here, and prepare himself for the world 
to come ; he spake in Latin to this effect 
(as I am told), ‘ O sweet Saviour of the 
world, let thy last words upon the Crosse, be 
my last words in the world : Into thy hands, 
Lord, I commend my spirit ; what I 
cannot utter with my mouth, accept from my 
heart and soul!’ Which words being Mr 
tered distinctly, to the understanding of 
his friend, he fell again into his former 
contemplations and prayers: and so 
quietly gave up his soul to God, the eight 
day of September, 1644, after he had lived 
two and fifty years, and lyeth buried in the 
parish church of St. Leonard’s, in Foster 
Lane.”’—pp. xv, xvi. 

Reginalde Wolfe was, we be- 
lieve, the name of a printer or 
bookseller of “ the olden time,” 
and is, we have understood, in the 
present instance, the nom de guerre 
of the Rev. T. T. Dibdin. The 
reprintis very judiciously managed, 
and would have been quite as ac- 
ceptable without the obtrusion of 
the absurd inuendo against Evan- 
gelical principles. The “ Enchiri- 
dion,” too, has been recently re- 
published, in a most ill-judged and 
inconvenient form and type. 


a __) 


ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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The Mutual Dependence of Mankind 
for Intellectual, Moral, and Rek- 
gious Improvement. A Sermon 
preached at the Anniversary of the 
British and Foreign School Society, 
in Great Queen Street Chapel, Lon- 
don, on Wednesday, May \5, 1822. 
By "William Cairns, M. A. Svo. 1s. 
—London: Longman and Co., 
1822. 

Proressor Cairns has_ chosen 

Matthew x, 8. as the text of a sen- 

sible sermon on the dissemination 

of the Gospel. He first investigates 
the arrangements made in the eco- 
nomy of Grace, for the propagation 
of the Gospel. Secondly, he shews 
the operation of the system of Pro- 


vidence, in the diffusion of general 
blessings. And thirdly, he points 
out the moral purposes to which 
these grand movements of Grace 
and Providence are rendered sub- 
servient. 

The valuable institution, in behalf 
of which this discourse was deli- 
vered, has our cordial good wishes. 
From the abstract of the proceed- 
ings at the last general meeting, it 
appears that the society is indebted 
to the treasurer, William Allen 
Esq., for advances amounting to no 
less than £6,000 ; we trust that the 
justice—for it can scarcely be called 
liberality —of the public, will shortly 
and completely indemnify him. 
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The Speech of the Rev. Dr. Steinkopff, 
at the Eleventh Anniversary othe 
Auziliary Bible Society, for High 
Wycombe and its Neighbourhood. 
Taken in Short-hand by the Rev, 
Jacob Snelgar. 12mo.6d.—London : 

Westley, 1522. 

THis speech contains so much of 
the feeling and simplicity which 
characterise Dr. Steinkopff’s man- 
ner, as to leave no doubt of the 
general accuracy with which Mr. 
Snelgar has reported it. There are, 
however, a few passages in which 
the. peculiarities of the Teutonic 
pronunciation seem to have misled 
the reporter.. For instance:— 

*« The circalation of the Scriptures in the 
Greek Church, has been very cousidcrable. 
The whole New Testament has been pub- 
lished, in the ancient Slavonian language. 
The Emperor said: “ Let my people have 
the Scriptares in their own language ;” 
and this New Testament will be one of the 
brightest chains in his imperial crown.”—~ 


p- 5. 

Chains! T)r.Steinkopff could hard- 
ly intend a sly sarcasm at the Holy 
Alliance or the Russian Autocracy ! 
He must have said gems. Dr. 5S. 
would, no doubt, on proper appli- 
cation, have given the report addi- 
tional value, by corfecting it. 

The speech is closed by an affec- 
tionate tribute to the memory of his 
late lamented colleague. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Person 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, briefly 
stated. Busing the Substance of Two 
Sermons. By J. M. Cramp.—Lon- 
don: Burton and Co., 1822. 

Mr. Cram? has treated this grand 
snbject with clearness and ability 
from John ix. 35, 36. He arranges 
his matter under the following 
heads, 1. The prophets spake of the 
Messiah as of a-livine person. 2. The 
Lord Jesus Christ himself asserted 
claims and advanced pretensions pecu- 
liar to Deity. 3. The apostles ad- 
vanced sentiments of the same nature. 
4. These statements are to be reconciled 
with the fact, that Jesus Christ was a 
man, and that attributes ‘of inferiority 
are ascribed te him. From these main 
points several important inferences 
are deduced, for which we must 
refer to the pamphlet. 

« The scheme of human salvation (observes 

Mr. Cramp) presents to us a most grand 

and interesting view of the divine vharac- 

er. It is altogether the contrivance and 
he work of God. We see its origin in 


the purpose of him who ‘ worketh all? 
things after the counsel of his own wiil,’ 
and who resolved to save sinners with an 
‘ everlasting salvation,’ though there was 
nothing in them that could merit bis favour 
or claim his notice. But so gréat was the 
evil of sin, and so extensive the injary 
done to the divine Jaw and honour, that to 
repair the breach, it was requisite that the 
Worp should become incarnate. This 
glorious event, foretold by prophets, and 
anticipated by saints, ‘in the fciness of 
time,’ took place. The Son of God in hu- 
man nature appeared on earth; he was ‘a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief,’ 
was reviled, persecuted, slain. All this 
was done, that the purposes of heavenly 
love might be executed, and yet no princi- 
ple of the divine government compromised. 
The salvation of sivners revealed the infi- 
nite grace of God ; the death of his Son to 
accomplish it, declared his justice; and the 
gift of bis Spirit to renew and sanctify the 
souls of men, maintained the istency of 
his character as ‘ glorious in holiness.” And 
in the honour to which the Mediator is 
exalted in q of his finished work, 
his extensive dominion and infl » and 
the homage he receives from all. pure in- 
telligences, we learn what was the valae of 
that deep humiliation to which he sub- 
miited: ‘therefore will I divide him a 
portion with the great, and be shall divide 
the spoil with the strong, because he hath 
poured out his soul unto death: ’--‘ God 
hath highly exalted bim, and given bim a 
name which is above every name.’”——p. 27, 











. 28. 
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Brief Memoirs of remarkable Children, 
whose Learning or whose Piety is 
worthy the Imitation of those little 
Boys and Girls who desire to im- 
prove their Minds, to increase in 
Wisdom, and to grow in favour with: 
God and Man. Collected by a Cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, 
1s. 6d.— London: Nisbet, 1822. 


Tuts little book has interested us 
exceedingly, and seems to us calcu- 
lated for much usefulness. The 
memoirs are some of them quite 
new to our reading, and beautifully 
illustrate the triumph of faith in the 
last moments of the young believer. 
After describing, from the works of 


Evelyn, the death of his son, and _ 


giving an account, from the same 
source, of ‘a learned boy,’ the 


compiler inserts a touching detail * 


of the religious experiente and dy- 


ing fortitude of Miss S.H., second 


daughter of the Rev. J. H., Chan- 
cellor of the diocese of L——k, 
who departed this life September 
24, 1817, in the 14th year of her 
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age. In the morning of the last day 
of her mortal existence, 

* She opened (writes her mother) her 
eyes, and looking earnestly in my face, she 
said, 

** Jesus sought me when a stranger, 

Wandering from the fold of God ; 
He to save my soul from danger, 
Interpos’d his precious blood.” 

‘* How did L rejoice in this testimony ! I 
embraced my darling child, and said, ‘ My 
child, do you not love Jesas more than 
your mamma.’ At first she was silent: when 
I repeated the qnestion, she replied, ‘1 
hope, mamma, when God is going to take 
me, he will enable me to «do so;’ and, ob, 
how wonderfully and graciously was her 
desire fulfilled! The Lord mercifally dis- 
engaged her young heart from every earthly 
tie. I again asked her, *‘ What gave death 
a sting?’ she replied, ‘ Sin.’--* What, then, 
my darling, takes away the sting?’ imme» 
diately she answered, ‘ The blood of Christ.’ 
Shortly afier this she said, ‘ Whom have I 
in heaven but thee, and tkere is none upon 
earth [ desire in comparison of thee :’ thas 
evincing, that God had then dissolved the 
charm, given her the victory, and filled up 
her whole heart. Her breathing towards 
evening became most painful: no word of 
impatience escaped her lips; her counte- 
nance was not only serene, but there was a 
sweet smile when she spoke. After re- 
maining some time silent, about nine o’clock 
she turned to me, and said, ‘ My dear 
mamma, take me in your arms, and lay me 
in the arms of Jesus.’ I replied, ‘ Oh, my 
beloved child, you are safe in your Sa- 
viour’s arms, you do not fear death.’ ‘ Oh, 
no,’ she replied, ‘ folded in my Savionr’s 
arms, I am safe from every fear.’ When I 
obseryed she would soon be before the 
throne of God, she added, ‘ Yes, mamma, 
ani he will wipe away all tears from my 
eyes, and I shall sing the song of grace, 
and view my glorious hiding-place: I 
know, I know his grace is sufficient for 
me.’ I said, *‘ My child, you have to pass 
the dark valley of the shadow of death: 
* yes,’ she added, ‘ and he will be with me, 
and his rod and staff will comfort me.’ She 
then desired to be raised up in her bed, 
and calling for all her brothers and sisters, 
she took a solemn and affecting farewell of 
them, kissing each affectionately, and thank- 
ing them for their attention during her ill- 
ness; and, distressing as every exertion 
must have been to her weak frame, and 
nearly exhausted breath, she stooped to 
embrace the youngest child. Observing 
her sister cry, she suid, ‘ Louisa, why do 

ou cry; don’t you know | am going to 
God?’ When her aunt observed, ‘ You 
are, my dear, a happy child,’ she replied, 
* How can I be but happy when I am going 
to God?’ ”--pp, 20-22. 

Well might the tender and pious 
parent of this lovely child say, 


“ Nature mourns, while my spirit re- 


joices in God my Saviour. Very sweet and 
pleasant wast thou to thy mother, my sainted 
child, in the days of thy sojeurning here ; 
and, oh, how precious is thy remembrance, 
now thou art removed from my desiring 
eyes, Thy poor woru-out tabernacle is 
laid in the cold and silent grave! No more 
can thy anxious mother watch thy bed, 
sinooth thy pillow, dress thy tender limbs, 
seek to nourish thy delicate frame, cheer 
thy drooping spirits, or instil into thy ten- 
der mind the sacred principles of divine 
truth. No, my child is now emancipated 
from all pain, and care, and sickness, equal 
to the angels, who excel in strength. The 
Lamb, who is in the midst of the paradise 
of God, bas wiped away all her tears, 
clothed ber with the garments of salvation, 
crowned her with a glorious diadem, feeds 
her with the living bread, and gives her to 
drink of the fountain of life; she shall 
thirst no more, no more know weariness or 
painfalness ; but, filled with the divine fal- 
ness, she beholds God as he is, and is made 
like unto him. Blessed be the Lord, who 
hath done for us great things, whereof we 
rejoice! My heart yields this darling ob- 
ject of its tender affection to her dear Sa- 
viour.”--p, 18. 

The ‘short account’ of her bre- 
ther, Walter, written by the same 
hand, is not less interesting, and 
the remaining obituaries are well 
worthy of preservation. The.‘ 
try’ commences with a most shat- 
tered reading of Robert Robinson’s 
celebrated epitaph on an infant. 

“ EPITAPH ON FOUR INFANTS, 
Bold Infidelity, turn pate and die ; 
Beneath this stone four infants’ ashes lie : 

Say, are they lost or sav’d ? 
If death by sin--they sinn’d, because they’re 
here : 
If heaven by works—in heaven they can’t 
appear. 
Ab, reason, how deprav’d f 
Pernse the Bible’s sacred page— 
They died, fur Adam siun’d ; they live, for 

Jesus‘died.” 

This is absolute incoherence ; we 
are not quite sure that we may im- 
plicitly trust our memory, but we 
will venture our own recollection of 
the words as we read them many 
years ago, on a tombstone in Whit- 
uesford churchyard, a few miles 
from Cambridge. 

Bold Infidelity! turn pale and die, 
Beneath this stone an infant’s ashes lie; 
Say, is it lost or sav’d? 
If death’s by sin, it sinned, because ’tis here ; 
If beaven’s by works, in heaven it cau’t 
appear—— 
Ah, reason, how depraved! 
Revere the Bible’s sacred page ;-—the, knot’s 
untied-- 
It died, for Adam sinned ;-it lives, for 
Jesus died, 
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The Christian Guardian. 


[JanuAry, 


THE CHRISTIAN GUARDIAN. 





‘Tue Editors of this publication have of 
late been gratifying themselves by in- 
serting sundry splenetic remarks on our 
Magazine. We take it for granted they are 
all the composition of the same pleasant 
individual, and that they are referable to 
certain feelings which will most as- 
suredly be much more injurious to him- 
self and his coadjutors than to us. One 
attack we passed by in silence, nor 
should we have thought it necessary 
now to notice it, had not a second ap- 

to manifest an intention of. sys- 
tematic assault which—though we hesi- 
tated a little on the point—seemed to 
require from us something in the way of 
aaimadversion. The first was an alarm- 
ing ‘ tirade ;’ but as it is not long, it 
shall speak for itself. 

**T have just seen, in a dissenting 
periodical, a very angry tirade against 
the pamphiet entitled, ‘ Correspondence 
between the Rev. R. Hall, &c.;’ and I 
write you a few words in haste, to re- 

uest that no notice may be taken of it. 
The conductors of the publication al- 
luded to are so highly prejudiced, both 
mally in favour of Mr. H. and po- 
Fitically in favour of his principles, that 
their making a desperate effort to check 
the ‘circulation of the Correspondence, 
can occasion no surprise in any quarter. 
And, as they have not attempted to prove 
any thiug ; as they have not even ven-- 
tured to quote a single line, we may well 
allow them to make the best of a bad 
cause. Nor need we regard their tor- 
rents of abuse, since it is perfectly na- 
tural for the vanquished tq call names.’’ 

This curious paragraph has all the 
characteristic marks of the writer's com- 

ition—all the cogency, modesty, and 
od faith, which so egregiously otin- 

his former publications. The 
putation to us of making a desperate 
fort to check the CIRCULATION of the 

» may be safely left to 

itself; but when the gentleman ha- 
zarded the assertion respecting the ‘ pre- 
judices’ and politics of the conductors of 
this Magazine, he not only ventured out 
of his depth, but betrayed, to say the 
least, considerable levity of principle in 
the hardihood of his asseveration. There 
was, in the article which seems to have 
galled him. so severely, a cautious avoid- 
ance of identifying ourselves with Mr. 
Hall’s politics; and as to our personal 
partialities, there is tut one of several 
editors, who has any acquaintance with 
that highly man. The gentle re- 
poe a of Christian Guardian, the 
forbearing correspondent of Mr. H. and 
his friends, accuses us of a propensity to 


call names! Well, let that pass :—but 
there is one point on which we have 
some curiosity. This meck proclaimer 
of his own triumphs designates us as 
*¢ the vanquished.” When, and where ? 
We can assure the gentleman that we 
never felt the smallest inclination to 
mingle in the controversy, either as 
principals or auxiliaries. 

We are sorry that we cannot afford 
room for the insertion of the long note 
which appeared in the December number 
of the Christian Guardian. It is directed 
against the announcement of the death of 
the Rev. John Owen, which ap 1 
in’ our November number; and it is 
very wordy, very malicious, and per- 
fectly ineffective. Our assailant seems 
anxious to fix upon us, as a heavy de- 
linquency, the fact that we praised Mr. 
Owen, as the historian of the Bible 
Society, for honourable impartiality in ‘ 
ascribing to his dissenting colleague the 
first idea of that noble Institution. We 
can only reply to this, that we did cer- 
tainly so praise him, and that we deli- 
berately repeat our eulogy. But the 
heaviest charge is founded on our ob- 
servation, that any clergyman, however 
gifted, who had committed himself against 
Dissenters, would be in our opinion ineli- 
gible. The answer to this consists in very 
gravely inquiring what—in the event of 
Mr. Hughes’s. death, and the appearance 
of a similar sentence, mutatis mutandis, 
in the Christian Guardian—would have 
been our comment ?--Simply that the 
caution was fair and wholesome, espe- 
cially if suggested by a rumour that such 
an election was probable. It is, how- 
ever, curious to see the contrast between 
the professions and the conduct of the 
Christian Guardian in the very 
where this occurs. We are rebuked for 
not leaving all this tothe “‘ wisdom” of the 
Committee of the Bible Society ; while 
our reprover takes upon himself, some- 
what authoritatively, to dictate to the same 
committee on thé very same subject ! 

** Some of our readers,” he goes on 
to observe, “‘ may think that these 
paragraphs, in such a publication, were 
undeserving of notice. We should have 
been of the same opinion, had not 
the Magazine in question been avowedly 
connected with the most distinguished 
names among the dissenters—with Coll- 
yer and Pye Smith—with Clayton and 
Burder.”—These are some of the dirty 
tricks of controversy. We are yet to 
learn that the literary character, or in- 
deed the character in any sense, of the 
Christian Guardian, stands sufficiently 
high to justify it in assuming lofty airs 
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towards any contemporary religious pub- 
lication, ith regard to the respectable 


names which are cited as avowedly con- 
nected with our work, we have only to 
say that they are in no way concerned in 
its management; and that two of them 
are ‘‘ avowedly connected’’ with other 


Some of our readers may think that 
these paragraphs in such a publication 
were undeserving of notice. We are 
very much of the same opinion, and 
should have acted upon it, but for our 
knowledge of the temper of the men with 
whom we have to deal. They are inca- 
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pable of feeling the rebuke implied in si- 
lence, and we are unwilling to give them 
any reason to suspect us of so thoroughly 
contemptible a fear as the dread of en- 
countering them. If we were disposed to 
retaliate, we might find ample opportu- 
nity in the very note before us. ‘‘ Where 
one clergyman has committed himself against 
Dissenters,’ they permit themselves to 
say, ‘* ten dissenting ministers have commit~- 
ted themselves against the church!” And if 
we took delight in exposing thorough- 
bred bigotry, we need not travel out of 
the number in our hand to look for finish- 
ed specimens of it. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 
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Though the volume from which we 
have selected the following ‘ varieties’ 
might have more properly claimed a place 
under the head of worm-eaten literature, 
we have rather chosen to arrange it in 
the present class, since we shall deal with 
it altogether in the way of extract, 
without any attempt either at discussion 
or analysis. Of the history of the book 
we know nothing; we are unable even 
to cite any more of its title than the word 
*¢ Gleanings,” since our copy is mutilated 
of all the leaves antecedent to the third 

. We infer, however, from the fol- 
owing singular thanksgiving, that this 
little duodecimo was published during 
the time of the Commonwealth. 

** God’s mercy to England, since it was a 
Commonwealth—From the first of King 
James, to. the last of King Charls, Eng- 
land was seldom free from the Plague, 
but now (God be praised) the Land is 
free from that judgement, and our Lon- 
don Bills of Mortality have given in of 
os Plague none, for many weeks toge- 


Mixed with a great deal of rubbish, 
these ‘¢ gleanings’’ contain some curious 
facts, and we are persuaded that our read- 
ers:will be gratified by the folllowing se- 
lection. ; 

“A noble act of faithfull Courtiers.— 
Lewis the eleventh of France, going about 
to establish some unjust edicts, when 
some of his chiefe Courtiers perceived 
his drift, they went all together to him 
in red Gownes ; The King asked them 
what they would? The President La 
Vacqueri answers, We are come with a 
full purpose to lose our lives every one 
of us, rather than by our connivency 
any unjust Ordinance should take place : 
The K being amazed at this answer, 
and at the constarcy and resolution of 
those Peeres, gave them gracious enter- 
tainment, and commanded, that all thé 
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former Edicts should bee forthwith can 
celled in his presence.” 

‘¢ A Souldier of pious and publick spirit. 
—'Twas a, Noble Spirit that acted in one 
Terentius, a Captaine of the Em 
Valens, who being returned out of Ar- 
menia with a great victory, the Emperour 
bad him aske a reward ; hee asked onely 
that hee would be pleased to grant to 
those of the Christian Religion, one pub - 
lick Church in Antioch, and although 
the Emperour were angry, and tore his 
Petition, bidding him aske something 
else, yet hee persisted in this, and »-‘used 
any other reward for all the se. hee 
had done.”’ 

*¢ A fit embleme for over-curious women — 
Mercury being to make a garment for the 
Moone, could never fit her, but either it 
would be too big or too little, by reason 


~ she was always increasing, or decreasing. 


This may be the Embleme of some wo- 
men, whose curiosity, about their clothes, 
can hardly be satisfied.” 

“© The sermon is not done untill it be prac- 
tised—A Lady that was not herself at 
Church that day, seeing her man come 
home, askt him, if Sermon were done ? 


‘Heanswered no. Whythen, said she, doe 


you come away? He answered, that 

though the Preacher had done speaking, 

et the Sermon was not done, till the 
arers had practised it.” 

*¢ Though Kings Crownes sit light upon 
their heads, yet oftentimes they - up- 
on their Consciences.—Philip the third of 
Spaine, whose life was free from #rosse 
evils, professing that hee would rather 
lose all his Kingdomes, then offend God 
willingly; yet being in the ny of 
death, and considering more thorowly 
of his account he was to give to God, 
feare struck into him, and these words 
brake from him; Oh, would to God I 
had never reigned! Oh, that those yeares 
lL have spent in my Kingdome, Ihad lived 
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a private life in the wildernesse! Oh, 
that I had lived'‘a solitary life with God! 
how much more securely should I now 
have dyed? how much more eonfidently 
should I have gone to the Throne of 
God? ‘what doés all my glory profit me ? 
but tliet ‘I have ‘so much the more tor- 
ment in my death.” 

O86 Christians ‘lives should answer Christs 
rules.—Ponormitan having read the 5, 6, 
atid 7 Cliapters of Matthew, and compa- 
rimg the lives of people with those Rules 
of’ Christ, said, that either that was no 
Gospel, or the le no Christians.” 

“ The world will be sure to keepe Christ 
poore enough.—The Church of Canterbury, 
beforethe dissolution of Abbies, had 
three severall Shrines, or Altars, one de- 
dicated to Christ, another to the Virgin 
Mary, and a third to ‘Thomas a Becket ; 
when these thi were abolished, there 
was found in the Leger book of that 
Church, the yearly oblations made to 
those severall Shrines ; As thus : 

j ons the een offered to the Vir- 

5 thi » £63. 5s. Gd. 
pe be to the Shrine of St. Thomas Bec- 
ket; £632. 12s; 34d; 

- Item, to our Saviours Shrine the same 
yeare, £3. 2s. 2d, 

Item, the next yeare, to the blessed 
Virgin, £4. Is. 8d. 

Item, the same yeare, to Saint Thomas, 
£954. 68. 3d. : 

Item, to our Saviour, pro hoc anno. 
£0; 0s. 0d. 

‘6 So that, if that world had continued 


but a little longer St. Thomas a Becket . 


would have undone both Mother and 


“Christ ing over Jerusalem.—Christ 
wept over Ji 3 so did Titus ; and 
so did Marcellus over Syracuse ; so also 

pcm, eo they shed 
r them whose they were to 
» but Christ for them who were to 
his blood.” . 
itude.—Ingratum si dixeris om- 
igisti ; for. what is Religion, but gra- 
God? . What is piety, but gra- 
parents? What is loyalty, but 
to Princes? What is Charity 
friendship. but gratitude to our 
Pi 


‘© Affections infectious.—Our vitious Af- 
fections are so many dangerous infections 
of the minde ; for anger is a fit of phren- 
sie ; -feare, a shaking Feaver ; Ambition, 
a wind-Collick ; Malice, an Impostume ; 
Faction, a Convulsion; Envy, a Con- 
sumption; Security, a dead Palsey ; Lust, 
ani itch, &c.”’ 

“s Mercy.—The weapons of Gods 
Artillery are turned into the Rain-Bow ; 
a Bow indeed, but without an Arrow ; 
Bent, ‘but without a string ; ith the 
back Heaven, as if we rather 
shot at God by our sinnes, then hee at 
us, by his Judgements.” 
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“¢ "Tis enough to the day before 
ones death.—A ‘Tewish Rabby Bae jr 
practice of repentance upon his Disciples, 
exhorted them to be sute to repent the 
day before they dyed ; one of ‘them re- 
plyed, that the day of any mans’ death 
was very wncertaine; Repent  thérefore 
every day (said the Rabbin) and then‘you 
shall bée sure’ to Repent the day before 
‘ou ” . 


© A text well improved.—One preaching 
upon Num. 22,30. Am not I thine Asse, 
&c. raised these foure solid and profitable 
Doctrines. 

‘© } That the silliest, and simplest, be- 
ing wronged, may justly speake in their 
owne defence, , 

‘* 2 That the worst men have a good 
title to their owne goods, for though Ba- 
laam was a Sorcerer, yet the Asse confes- 
seth twice that he was his. 

** 3 That they who have done many 
good offices, and fail in one, are often 
not only unrewarded for former services, 
but punished for that one offence. 

<< 4 That when the Creatures, former- 
ly officious to serve us, start from their 
former obedience, man ought to reflect 
on his owne sin as the sole cause thereof.’’ 

“6 Three questions for every 'man to 
aske free aga erro) Aen reports 
of one Sexius, who every night when he 
should take his rest, would ask himselfe 
three questions; 1 What evill hast thou 
healed this day ? 2 What vice hast thou 
stood t? 3 In what part art thou 
bettered ?"” 

*¢ Riches the bane of the Church.—Bishop 
Jewell records out of Joannes Parisiensis 
and others, that when Constantine the 
Great advanced Bishops, and endowed 
the Church with Lands, and great tem-- 
porall Possessions, there was a voycé of 
Angels heard in the aire, ing; Hodie 
venenum yunditur in Ecclesiam ; op 
is poyson poured out upon the Cliurch.”” 

“+ Jesuiticall juggeling —W hen the House 
at Black-fryers in London fell, and had 
killed about a hundred Persons; ' and 
wounded above as mary more, who were 
Roman Catholicks met there to heare’a 
Popish Priest preach, which was in ‘the 
yeare 1623, upon a Sabbath day, and the 
fifth of November (the Powder Treason 
day) according to the Romish account ; 
the Jesuits presently published a Booke, 
wherein they set forth this accident, with 
all the Circumstances, as a Judgement 
of God fallen upon a company of ‘Hereti~ 
call Protestants and Puritans, as ag 
were met together in a Conventicle; A 
this was, that the poore deluded people 
might not come to the knowledge of this 
remarkable Judgement, lest it should 
startle them in their profession of Po- 
pery, and that it might confirme them in 
their indignation against the Protestant 
Religion ; and thus they make lyes their 
refuge.” 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Seweeeeeesetes 


I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we ear- 
nestly beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information 
relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher's. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Asyery, in the parish of Hore.— 
There is a General Baptist Church in this 
place, the members of which reside here 
and at Bradwell. [twas formed about 
the year 1789, by means of the itine- 
rant labours of the Rev. N. Picxer- 
ING, tor of the General Baptist 
Church at Ashford ; and continuing to 
enjoy his ministry, was considered as 
united to Ashford for several years. In 
consequence, however, of the distance 
from Ashford rendering it difficult for 
the people to keep up an intercourse, 


they seceded in 1811; and were, for 
some timé, supplied by occasional 
preachers from Sheffield. ‘They are 


still without a settled pastor. 
ALFRETON.—The origin of dissent 
in this parish appears tu lave been the 
ejectment of the Rev. Jonn OLprieLD 
from the church of Carsington. « He 
spent the latter part of his life,” says 
Calamy, “at Alfreton, from whence 
he took many weary steps to serve his 
Master, and was very useful in that 
neighbourhood; but at last was forced, 
by his infirmities, to cease from his la. 
bours, and departed to his everlastin 
rest, June 5, 168%, #t. 55. He hath 
built himself a lasting monument, in a 
small piece entitled, « The first last and 
the last first,” against Hypocrisie. ‘The 
substance of some lectures at Wirks- 
worth. And in his larger pace about 
prayer, which by many judicious per- 
sons, both Conformists and Noncoufor- 
mists, is esteemed as valuable a dis- 
course as any extant upon the subject. 
And the eleventh Sermon, in the Col- 
lection of County Ministers Farewell 
Sermons, on Ps. 69. 6. is his.” The 
mecting-house at Alfreton appears .to 
have been erected about 1688. In i715 
the Rev. James Hutruwait was wmi- 
nister; but relinquished his office a 
very few years afterwards, and went 
into Yorkshire. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. Joun Hourtanv, who died in 
1732. Who was the immediate suc- 
cessor of Mr. Holland has not been 
ascertained, but it appears that, in the 
year 1749, the Rev. Exiezen Hey- 
woop was the minister of Alfreton, 
and that he probably removed in that 
or the following year to Mansfield. 
After Mr. Heywood, the Rev. Jonau 
Mavx.n was minister upwards of thirty 


years, and dying about 1782, was, fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Danie, Gronow, 
who deceased in 1796, and was suc- 
ceeded hy the present minister, the 
Rev. Jonatuan BEeNncLIr¥. 
ALLEstrRY, near Derby.—The Act of 
Uniformity ejected Mr. Timotuy Sta- 
nirortu from the pulpit of this parish, 
as it did his brother Jonathan from that 
of Hogmaston. ‘“ They were,” says 
Calamy, ‘ sons of an ancient godly mi- 
nister, both men, who gave much 
attendance to reading, and had a good 
library. After their ejection, and the 
taking place of the Oxford Acts, they 
were driven from pillar to post, yet 
were in all places at work, as they had 
opportunity, and that with success. 
Many persons about H had cause 
to bless God for their night labours. 
‘They lived some years together, and 
died very near one to another.” There 
appears to have been a Baptist congre- 
ation at Allestry in. 1692, of which 
Ir. Joun WiLts was minister, At 
present the General Baptists have 
preaching in a private dwelling-house. 
‘The only meeting-house in Allestry is 
one newly erected by the Wesleyan 
Methodists 
_ AtvasTon.--There appears to have 
been an ancient congregation of Dissen- 
ters in this place, which had, several 
years previous to the year 1789, so 
much declined as to shut up its meet- 
ing house. ‘The only person of whose 
ministry, during this period, we have 
any record is the Rev, Joun Orret, 
a presbyterian. He resided at Fiuderp, 
and supplied various other places in 
the county. In 1729, after the meet- 
ing-house at Alyastou had been shut up 
for several years, possession of it- was 
obtained by the late Mr. Thomas Wtr- 
son, of Islington, (a native of the 
county, who manifested on this, and 
other similar occasions, great concern 
for the moral and spiritual welfare of 
its inhabitants), and it was for some 
time, under his patronage, supplied b 
the minister of the Independent chure 
and congregation at Derby. It. bas 
since been alienated, and there is now 
no congregation of Protestant dissenters 
in this place. , 
AsuBurn.—- There was formerly a 
very small meeting-house in this town, 
the origin of which we have not been 
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able to trace. It was supplied for seve- 
ral years by the Rev. Witt1am Raw- 
urns, a Presbyterian minister, who 
preached to the people every alternate 
sabbath. He died in January 1783; 
and some time after his decease the 
keys of the meeting-house were pro- 
cured by the late Mr. Winsoy, under 
whose patronage the pulpit was occu- 
ied by varivus ministers, particular! 
E the Rev. Tuosas Jones, afterwards 
of Oat-hall, Sussex, who was settled in 
this town and preached here for several 
years. This place has since been taken 
down, having been rendered nearly 
useless, in 1800, by the pious munifi- 
cence of a native of the town, Mr. 
Joun Cooper, of London. ‘That gen- 
tleman has erected in Ashburn a new 
and very neat and commodious chapel, 
entirely at his own expense, which was 
opened on the 20th May, 1801. Asa 
further testimony of his affectionate 
concern for his native place, he has 
erected a dwelling-house for the minis- 
ter, and seven alms-houses for poor 
aged women, all which he has liberally 
endowed, and vested the property in 
the hands of the trustees of the late 
Iady Huntingdon’s establishments. 
‘The Rev. Mr. Starr, formerly of 
Folkstone in Kent, has recently Teg 
settled over the congregation which as- 
sembles in this place. 
AsnronD.—Bradwell, Chelmerton, and 
Hucklow, have been much connected 
with this place, and united under the 
same ministry ; but as they have sepa- 
rate places of worship, and of late years 
have had separate pastors, a distinct 
history of each will iven. Lysons, 
“ his -Magna Britannia, Derbyshire, 
31, says, under Ashford, « Wittram 
AGSHAW, the Nonconformist divine, 
who was called the apostle of the Peak, 
established a meeting-house at this 
place, which was supplied by a minister 
from Hucklow. It is still in existence 
and has of late been occupied by various 
sects.” ‘The historical importance of this 
curious = of British Topography 
will be duely estimated when we have 
concluded this article. It appears by 
Calamy, (vol. 2, p. 197,) that Mr. Wir- 
L1aM Bacsiaw was born in this county 
in January, 1628, where he studied 
successfully till his entry into the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and gave proofs 
of a pious turn of mind in early life ; 
and that, after entering into the church 
and performing the duties of a curate 
and assistant, he was ordained at Ches- 
terfield January 1, 1650, and a few 
years afterwards settled at Glossop in 
this county, from the pulpit of which 
parish he was ejected in 1662. His 
conduct while he held his church pre- 
ferment is thus described: “ He went 
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about among his le doing good, and 
God was with hint. Pie kept back no- 
thing that was profitable for them, but 
taught them publicly, and from house 
to eee, He laid hold of all opportu- 
nities to awaken, instruct, and comfort 
them. Observing ple to be more 
than ordinarily affected with funeral 
sermons, he very willingly preached on 
such occasions, even when he oo ew 
rospect of being in any way grati 
for te His adnsinistration of the sa- 
craments, especially that of the Lord 8 
Supper, was with great solemnity and 
care. As he would not admit the grossly 
ignorant and notoriously profane to that 
sacred feast, so he durst not exclude 
those ia whom he saw any thing of the 
image of Christ, though they were of 
different sentiments from him in lesser 
matters of religion, and hac been averse 
to that way of church government, 
which he believed most agreeable to 
the rules of the Gospel. He was very 
diligent in fuitilling his ministry, and 
his carriage towards his people was with 
such humility, meekness, inoftensive- 
ness, aud undissembled affection, as 
ained him universal esteem.: “ After 
is ejectment, he retired to a neigh- 
bouring parish, and lived there upon his 
own estate, a conscientious nonconform- 
ist, reluctant to engage in disputation, 
and attending worship in the parish 
church with his family; but in this 
course he felt it impossible long to 
continue, and began to preach privately 
in his own house, and oceasionally else- 
where on the evening of the Lord’s- 
day, till the indulgence in 1672, when 
he recommenced a public ministry in 
Hucklow Glossop, Ashford, and other 
places; having for his earliest asssistants 
and fellow-labourers, Mr. PorTER and 
Mr. Josera More. Although Mr. 
Bagshaw does not appear to have suf- 
fered imprisonment, he did not altoge- 
ther escape persecution by informations, 
which interrupted his proceedings, and 
compelled him occasionally to retire into 
other parts ofthe county. He lived to 
see and to rejuice in the complete esta- 
blishment of religious liberty in Eng- 
land, and survived not only the down- 
fall of ecclesiastical tyranny, but the 
Prince, by whose agency that great event 
was brought about. Calamy says, that 
his last sermon was preached or the 
22d March, 1701, on Romans viii. 31. 
“ He had but a little before received 
the news of King William's death, and 
would have studied a new sermon for 
that occasion, but wanted strength for 
it;” he nevertheless cutgrionl his 
hearers, by the life and spirit which 
he displayed in the delivery of the 
discourse. He died in ae il 1702, in 
the bosum of his mournful hearers, 
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solemnly declaring his satisfaction in 
his nonconformity, and blessing God, 
* who had kept him from acting against 
his conscience in those affairs.” ‘* Hav- 
ing lived an eminently holy and useful 
life, he had the favour of an easy death, 
and was buried in Chapel-le-Frith ; and 
his funeral sermon was preached b 

Mr. J. Ashe, from Heb. xiii. 7. whic 

sermon, with Mr. Bagshaw’s life and 
character, has been since printed, and 
to which and Calamy’s account of 
ejected ministers, we refer such of our 
readers as are desirous of obtaining fur- 
ther information respecting this vener- 
able man. He published a considerable 
number of sermons and tracts under the 
following titles— Living Water,” 
1653. ‘* A Sermon of Christ’s Pur- 
chase, being his Confession of Faith at 
his Ordination ;” ‘* Rules for Beha- 
viour,” &c.; ‘* The Ready Way to 
Prevent Sin,” 1671 ; “ The Ministers’ 
Monitor,” 1675; * ‘The Sinner in Sor- 
row ;” “ Brief Directions for the Im- 
provement of !nfant Baptism,” 1678 ; 
** ‘The Riches of Grace,” 1685; * ‘I'rad- 
ing Spiritualized ;” « De Spiritualibus 
Pecci,” 1702; and there is a posthu- 
mous publication, entitled « Essays on 
Union to Christ,” 1703. Besides which, 
he left behind him 50 volumes in manu- 


script. 

Of Mr. Bagshaw’s assistants, the 
Rev. Mr. Sivenottom, a pious young 
man, who gave promise of great use- 
fulness in future years, resided at 
Ashford, and probably preached to the 
ceoprepntion till his decease, on June 
30th, 1693. Some time after the death 
of Mr. Sidebottom, the Rev. Joun 
AsHE, an eminent minister, who had 
been educatad under Mr. Frankland, 
and was then chaplain to the Lady 
Sarah Houghton, was called to supply 
his place at Ashford, and to assist Mr. 

aw, whose strength had become 
unequal to the fatigue of Lorrag ey to 
the several congregations which he had 
raised. Mr. Ashe generally preached 
one Lord’s day in the poe at Huck- 
low or Bradwell, one at Chelmerteon, 
and the other two at Ashford. He was. 
ordained about Midsummer 1693, and 
continued his Jabours for several years 
with unremitting diligence till Mr. 
Bagshaw's death, after which he ob- 
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tained the assistance of several young 
ministers. Being blessed with a strong 
constitution, he was thereby liarly 
fitted for the services which he was 
called to perform, and to encounter 
the stormy blasts, and make his way 
thro the deep snows, which fre- 
quently l on the roads to those 
barren places, in this mountainous dis- 


trict, at which he But at 
length, when his health to de- 
cline, and he became inca of en- 


during those fatigues, he ed the 
care of the con tions at Hucklow 
and Bradwell to the Rev. Robt. Kelsall, 
and confined his own labours chiefly to 
Ashford, though he still continued to 
administer the ordinances to his former 
hearers at the other places. Mr. Ashe 
died on the 2d of » 1733, and 
was succeeded, in the care of tne con- 
ation at Ashford, by the Rev. 
AMUEL Evatt, who continued there 
for many years, and who, it is stated, 
afterwards conformed to the Established 
Church ; but another account contra- 
dicts this statement. He was living at 
Ashford in 1760; but the tion 
appears to have been in such a declining 
state, that when Mr. Kelsall died in 
1772, the chapel at Ashford had gone 
to decay, and the lar service there 
had been discontinued for a number of 
years. The Rev. Danret Gronow, 
jowever, preached there occasionally, 
till at length, while Mr. Evans was 
minister at Hucklow, &c. two gene- 
rous friends, Samuel Store, sen. Esq. of 
Meersbrook, near Sheffield, and Robert 
Newton, Esq. of Norton, nearly rebuilt 
the chapel, and invested the sum of 
£300 in the 3 per Cent. Consols, for 
the benefit of the minister. Mr. Evans 
thereupon undertook to preach at Ash- 
ford, in conjunction with the other 
a which he supplied ; and some of 
is successors, previous to 1798, fol- 
lowed his example. Since that date, 
the Rev. Naylor, an Unitarian 
minister, has been settled over the 
people: but it is not with them now 
as it was with their ancestors, in the 
days of Bagshaw and Ashe, because the 
doctrines preached by those excellent 
men are now no more heard in this and 
others of the chapels erected by them. 
( To be continued in our next. ) 








il. MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘Moravian Missions.—It is with feelings 
of deep regret, that we have to describe 
the afflictive dispensation which has visit- 
ed the once flourishing stations of the 
Moravian Missionaries, in the Colony of 
the Cape. Groenckloof, Gnadenthal, and 
Enon, secured, by their attractive ap- 
pearance, the applauses of the traveller, 


and, by thelr civilizing and evangelizihg 
inflvedias on a race once thought the 
dregs of humanity, claimed the admira- 
tion and the gratitude of the Christian. 
It has, however, been mystcriously or - 
dained, that these settlements should 
experience the instability of all sublu- 
nary prosperity. In 1819, Enon was 
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ruined by the Kaffers, and we have now 
to record the destructive effects of a 
heavy visitation, of a different kind, on 
the two other)stations.. The heavy rains 
which in 1822 fell.in that quarter, eaused 
immense damage, both to the buildings, 
the cattle, and the produce of tlie earth. 
At Gnadenthal, out of forty-eight houses 
which were materially injured, twenty 
are absolutely in ruins. Out of 400 head 
of cattle, one half either perished, or 
were consumed, within three months. 
‘These calamities have thrown the support 
of the natives entirely on the Missionary 
funds, and some unexpected and_provi- 
dential receipts have enabled the brethren 
to furnish them with simple food. ‘* My 
despondency,” writes Brother Hallbeck 
from Gnadenthal was gone, tears of 
gratitude'toour Saviour filled my eyes, 
and I promised myself anew, not to suffer 
—_ to be overcome by the suggestions 
distrust and despondency ; for I saw, 
is it were, with open eyes, that ‘‘ the 
Lord will never leave nor forsake us.” A 
couple of Hottentot women are just busy 
preparing the dinner, in 9huge pots, while 
upwards of 200 women and children, in 
joyful anticipation of the promised meal, 
are busy cleaning the water-courses, 
planting hedges, making new ditches, 
&c. Tam just hastening to arrange 
the company and distribute the dinner. 
You must, therefore, excuse my breaking 
off rather rather abruptly. _ I cannot pos- 
sibly deny myself the satisfaction of being 
present on this, joyful occasion, which 
reminds me of the scenes when our Sa- 
viour fed his hungry hearers in a mira- 
culous manner. Mover, jp all my life, 
have I felt more hono » than when 
carrying round the seoty pots, and wield- 
ing the large wooden ladie.”” At Groene- 
kloof, cottages were thrown down, gar- 
dens swept away, the reservuir filled up 
with sand, and the gabie end of the 
** beautiful chureh,” destroyed. In this 
extremity, the Committee of the ‘* Lon- 
don Association in aid of the Missions,” 
have made an appeal to public liberality, 
and contributions are received by the 
bankers, &c. whose names are inserted 
in the advertisement on our cover. 
Favourableaccounts have been received 
of the success of the Tartar mission at 
Sarepta, but if the’ report be true, that 
the Emperor of Russia has imposed re- 
strictions on the Missionaries, we can 
only trust ourselves to say, that we Ia- 
ment his infatuation; both on account of 
the brethren, the Calmucs, and himself. 


New Fund Society.--Our information 
on the subject of the New Fund Society, 
appears to have been, to a certain extent, 
imperfect. The association is intended 
to act on a more extensive plan, and to 
distribute relief to a most meritorious 
and depressed class of individuals—dis- 
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senting ministers with inadequate salaries. 
The particulars of the scheme are not 


yet finally » and we hope. ta be 
made acquainted with them in time for 
onr February number; and in the mean 
time we shall only announce that Mr. 
Procter, of Fleet Street, has accepted 
the office of Treasurer, and that the So- 
ciety’s cffice is at No. 24, Paternoster 
Row, where all communicatiuns are to 
be addressed. 


The importance of its contents in- 
duces us to give insertion to the follow- 
ing paper, If such be the state of this 
Metropolis, how loudly does it call on 
the friends of religion for more strenuous 
efforts than have yet been made in coun- 
teraction of the increase of sin and mi- 


Bilin Biplane: as a Metropolis, 
now includes the cities of London, West- 
minster, and Borough of Southwark, 
and about fifty villages and hamlets, 
which form la towns, closely con- 
nected-with each other, as the vicinity or 
suburbs of the city. This metropolis is 
about ten miles in length, and five miles 
in breadth. 

The population of London is now es- 
timated at one million two hundred 
thousand souls. It fills a circumference 
of thirty miles. It has upwards of ten 
thousand streets, squares, lanes, alleys, 
und courts. It is covered with more 
than two hundred thousand buildings. It 
is divided into nearly two hundred pa- 
rishes. It contains five thousand public 


. houses, and expends in porter, gin, and 


compounds, three millions three hun- 
dre:l thousand pounds annually. As to 
its wealth, it isthe place of transit or 
deposit by ships, river craft, and land con- 
veyance of property amounting to two 
hundred millions of pounds every year. 
The estimated amount of fraudulent in- 
surances in lotteries and gaming per 
annum, in London, is ten millions four 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds. The 
number of unhappy women who are more 
or less concerned in prostitution, is up- 
wards of fifty thousand, a great part of 
whom pass into eternity every ten or 
twelve years. The depredations annually 
committed in London amount to more 
than two millions of pounds. 

In licensed lottery speculations among 
servants. If there are one hundred thou- 
sand families in London who keep two 
servants, and each servant averages an 
expenditure of 25s. a year, there will be 
half a million of money expended by 
servants in the lottery alone. ; 

Above twenty thousand miserable: per- 
sons, of various classes, rise up every 
morning without knowing how they shail 
be supported during the passing day, or 
where they shall sleep the next, night. 
Ten thousand boys and girls at least are 
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constantly in training at low public 
houses and brothels for future depre- 
dations. Three thousand persons are 
annnally committed to prisous, and 
two thousand of them are af- 
terwards thrown back upon society, 
ten thues worse than when they 
were apprehended. Upwards of ten 
servants are constantly out of 
place, exposed to become thieves or pros- 
titutes. Concerning an immense mass 
of ‘the population in London, a most ex- 
perienced and judicious Magistrate for 
the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, 
and Essex,—for the city and liberty of 
Westminster, and for the liberty of the 
Tower of London, most solemnly de- 
clared, ‘* that they are restrained by n» 
priuciples whatever of morality or religion, 
and he has often had occasion to witness 
the extreme ignorance of’ the younger 
part of this class, when called upon to 
give evidence in judicial proceedings. Of 
the nature‘of an oath they had mot the 
least conception, nor even of the existence 
of a Supreme Being.”’—Colquhoun on the 
police. 

The origin of crimes in the metropolis, 
is traced to the ale-houses, theatres, tea 
gardens, brothels, gaming-houses, re- 
ceivers, pawnbrokers, apprentices, Jews, 
fashions, and fairs. Two hundred thousand 
persons, chiefly servants, and persons of 
the lower classes, visited Bartholomew 
fair this year in one week, and about ten 
thousand pounds were expended there 
from Monday to Saturday. Greenwich, 


P Kham, berwell, Edmonton 
fairs ex fg aE at which heathens 
might blush, and entice thonsands of 
young persons, who, from that period, 
enter .a course of immorality that con- 
ducts to infamy, ruin, and everlasting woe. 
Everyday multitudes are passing from Lon- 
don, ignorant and depraved, into an awful 
eternity . by suicide, drowning, burning, 
and.a variety of casualties and natural 
deaths. In London, during the last four 
years, Mr. Richard Carlile, Lord Byron, 
and the Editor of the Examiner, and 
Mr. Byshe Shelley, and many others, 
haye laboured most assiduously and suc- 
cessfully, to deluge the population. with 
books and tracts on Republicanism, 
Deism, Atheism, and Materialism. Mr. 
Carlile boasts, that he has sold more 
than 20,000 .copies of Paine’s Age of 
Reason ; .and booksellers say, that Lord 
Byron has scattered thirty thousand 
copies of Don Juan among the people. 
gp a rapidly increasing ; prosecu- 
tions. sell the works, and augment. the 
number of Deists exceedingly. Lord 
Byron and Leigh Hunt at Pisa, with Mr. 
Carlile at Dorchester, and his active col- 
leagues in London, are powerfully acting 
on the mass of Metropolitan depravity, 
avowedly to annihilate Christianity, 
destroy Monarchy, and give to London 
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the republicanism and infidelity of Paris 
in 1793. Few ns are ‘aware of ‘the 
number of Infidels in the learned: profes- 
sions, who laugh at revelation, and poison 
domestic circles. To meet this torrent 
of iniquity, and counteract its influence,’ 
experience ‘proves, that our police, our 
prisons, our hulks, our transportations, 
and executions, are totally’ inefficient ; 
notwithstanding we have at least seven 
thousand persons connected with the va- 
rious departments of the: law in London, 
independent of prison, polite, and paro- 
chial officers. Onur places of divine wor- 
ship in the metropolis, English: and 
foreign churches and meetings, do not 
exceed seven hundred, and the proportion 
of persons who are accommodated with 
religious instruction, may be seen from 
the following statement. 

Shoreditch parish fifty-four thousand 
inhabitants, church and all mectings can 
accommodate fifteen thonsand persons ; 
St. Luke’s parish has fifty thousand imha- 
bitants, can scarcely accommodate four- 
teen thousand persons for divine worship, 
so that in a population of oné hundred 
and four thousand, only thirty thousand 
have religious instruction; leaving @~ 
seventh partgtotally destitute. Mary-le- 
bone has one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, and can accommodate about' ten 
thousand. A brief view of these calcu 
lations will conviitce every friend to mo- 
rality anc Christianity, of the absolute 
necessity of a Metropolitan’ Evangelical 
Institution, to communicate religious in- 
struction from house to house, on the 
popular plan of the Rev. Di. Chalmers, 
of Glasgow, in his Christian and Civic 
Economy of Large Towns. Such a Sos 
ciety, called the London Evangelical, is 
now formed. Communications to 
Provisional Committee, No. 18, Alder- 
manbury, may be of consequence.. 

A public meeting of this Society will 
soon . announced atthe City of in 
Tavern. 


Protestant Dissenting Ministers, will he 
on Wednesday, the 2d of April 
next, at the Old Jewry Chapel, removed 
to Jewin Street, in Aldersgate Street, b 
the Rev. Jenkins Thomas, of Oxford»; 
service to begin at 12 at. noon isely. 
The Subscribers and Friends to, the .So- 
ciety will afterwards dine together, at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate. Street. 
The Rev. John Foster, author -of the 
Essays ‘‘.on a Man's writing Memoirs of 
Himself,” and other subjects, has en- 
gaged to deliver a Lecture, at Dr-Ry- 
land’s meeting-house, Broadmead, Bris- 
tol, on the Wednesday before ‘the se- 
cond Sabbath, and the Thursday before 
the fourth Sabbath in each month (July 


and August excepted), during the present 


year, 
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NOTICES, &c. 


at tie tte tate ttl 


WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

Preparing for publication by the au- 
thor of “ the Wonders of ie Yoram 
Kingdom Displayed, &c.” The ors 
of Conchology isplayed, with a description 
of corals, spanges, &c. in « series of 
Letters. 

The Rov. R. Philip, of Liverpool, in- 
ends shortly to poblish a volume of ser- 
mons for the use of Seamen. The price 
will be as low as possible. 

In the Press, a Sermon on the Doc- 
trines of Grace conducive to eminent Ho- 
liness, delivered at Salters’ Hall, on Thurs- 
day, Dec.’ 5., at a monthly meeting of wi- 
nisters, by J. B. Innes. 

In the Press, Pulpit Orations, Lectures, 
and Sermons, delivered in the Caledonian 
Church, Hatton Garden, by the Rev. Ed- 
ward Irving, A.M., in une vol. &vo. 

Mr. Audley, of Cambridge, will shortly 
have ready fur the Press, Memoirs of tho 
late Rev. C. Feary, of Blontisham, Hunts. 

The Rev. Alexander Fletcher, has in 
the Press a volume of Bermons addressed 


to " 

The Eventide, being dissertations on the 
Prophecies of Daniel and St. John, by J. A. 
Brown, 2 vols, 8vo. 

Five Lectures on the Pretensions and 
Abases of the Church of Rome, by the Rev. 
J. Birt, of Manchester. 

Dr. Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Eco- 
pemy of large Towns; No. 14, On the 

likeliest means for theabolition of Pau- 


or wally England, will be published in 


WORKS KECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

GrowrTu 1n GRAcE-—A Sermon preach. 
ed before the Middlesex and Herts Union 
of Ministers, by the Rev. Jon Knight, of 
Ponder’s End. 

Memoirs and Remains of the Rev. Jobn 
Griffiu, jun, late minister of Castle street 
Chapel, Exeter, by Jobu Grifin, of Port. 
sea. Svo. Us. bds, 

Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots, 
by Miss Benger, in @ vols. 8vo, #1. 4s. 
bds. 


The History of the late War in Spain and 
Portugal, by Robert Southey, Vol 1.'41o. 
£2. 10s. bds. 

‘Lhe Uistory of the English Baptists, by 
the Rev. Joseph Ivimey, vol. 3. 8vo. 
14s, 

A Keep-seke; or, the Sunday-school 
Teacher's last Gift, by Mrs. W. C. Rous- 
field, 3d edition, price 8d. 

Dr. Chaimer’s Christian and Civie Koo- 
nomy of large ‘Towns. No. 13. price is. 

rT Life of Sir Thomas More, by 
S. W. Singer. 1¢mo. 8s. 

Barns, (Rev. Willlam) on the Person 
and Character of Christ. 8vo. 10s. bds. 

Selections from the British “Poets, by 
N. Baliar, of Southampton. 7s. 6d. 

The Bible Catechism, arranged in Forty 
Divisions, with answers in the exact words 
of Scripture, by W. F. Lioyd, 18mo, 
2s. 

Examples of Juvenile Delinquency, no 
jast ground of discouragement to the mo- 
ral and religious Instructor, by John Clay- 

_ ton, jun. 8x0. is, - 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Communications have this month been received from The Rev. J. A. James—J. Leif- 
child—J. Belcher—J. Bulmer—W. Greenwood—J. Anderson—J. ‘Turner—J. B. 
Innes—C. N. Davies—J. Herrick—-B. Jeanes. 

Also from T. Wood —Teth.—J. Wvodford--I. E. R.—D. A. Borrenstein.—J. Mort- 


loek-~- 


Astrop. 
The highly respected friond, who has adverted to a certain name which appeared 


iu our December list of Correspondents, gives us a desirable opportanity of stating, that 


we have not the slightest 
nication then 


aaintance with the person in question, and that the commu. 


abknowledged is the only one we lave received from him. In his letter 
be expressed himself with much liberality of seatiment ; and, although professing him- 


self a member of the Establishment, offered us his 


cordiul assistance in the correction 


and completion of our Statistical department. Should this note, in his present situation, 
mest his eye, he will, of course, understand that we decline his offer. 


Our valued 


t, ‘A Country Dissenting Minister,’ has a very courteous 


way of conferring a favour. His important paper, with one slight exception, perfeatly 


eee our own feelings on the subject. 


did ocr literal friend find the following various reading of a well known 


metto, ‘ Audi in alierem partem.’ 
We shall probably feel it expedient to 


notice the important subject adverted to 


by Mr. Mortlock. In the present namber it was impracticable. 
We aro indebted to Astrop for many valuable communications, and for bis present 


kind suggestion. We are aware that the stated article to which h> alludes would 
be attractive, but there are weighty objections to the scheme. The other plan it 
is impossible, for various reasons, to adopt. The ‘ Beni Kbaibr’ will probably appear 
in our next, ; 

Errata tn tue Last Surriemenrt. 
Page 691, Col. 1., for Aquillia, read Aquileia, 
--- ——-Col. 2.,,for apne read &éng, 
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